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AUSTRIA AND HUNCARY. 

Ir is strange in what a number of different attitudes Austria 
has appeared during the last sixteen or seventeen years, 
Until 1848, the annus mirabilis of revolution, we gnly knew 
Austria as one of the most despotic countries in Europe, 
Then, however, came the general European commotion, the 
immediate result of which at Vienna was to convert the 
Kaiser to Liberalism and to make him grant charters and all 
other little favours that his subjects seemed to desire, A 
reform movement, begun several years before, had just led to 
the adoption of several changes, chiefly of a democratic cha- 
racter, in the ancient Constitution of Hungary ; and the revised 
Constitution, known afterwards as the Constitution of 1848, was 
sanctioned almost as a matter of course by the Emperor-King. 
The Constitution of 1848 no more separated Hungary from 
the Austrian empire than did the old aristocratic Constitution 
of 600 years’ growth ; but the men who had been foremost in 
proposing it had exhibited separatist tendencies, The Con- 
stitution, moreover, bound Hungary and its annexes more 
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would be to make Hungary avery powerful State, willing and 
able to exist apart from Austria. Unfortunately for the 
Hungarians, the Constitution of 1848 was not without its 
weak points, and the Austrian Government soon found means 
to turn them to account, It had struck the Hungarian 
Reformers as a great mistake that, whereas in England 
and France one official language served for the whole 
country, in the Hungarian kingdom, including its an- 
nexes of Croatia and Transylvania, different languages 
were employed. Formerly, in all important State 
documents, the Latin language had been made use of ; while 
in local government business the Hungarians wrote in 
Hungarian, the Slavonians, whether of Hungary or of 
Croatia, in Slavonian, The framers of the Constitution of 
1848 ‘thought the unity of the Hungarian kingdom would 
be promoted by introducing the Hungarian language every- 
where as the language of public affairs, Some exceptions 
were made ; but it may be said, generally, that the Hungarian 
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Hungarian Crown, This was felt in Croatia much as an 
attempt to introduce English into the law courts 
would be felt in the Channel Islands, where, though 
all the educated people speak English, Norman-French 
is still cherished as the official tongue, The Croatians did 
not object to the Latin language being made obligatory in all 
official communications ; but they did not like to see the 
Hugarian raised above the various Slavonian dialects spoken 
in Hungary, and they felt it as a positive grievance that it 
should be imposed upon a population not accustomed to its 
use, The Austrian Government did all it could, in secret, to 
encourage the jealousy of the Croatians, though it was at the 
same time proclaiming the inviolability of the new Hungarian 
Constitution and making the Hungarian regiments swear to 
maintain it. At last, when the Ban of Croatia, with a large 
army, invaded Hungary, Austria gave him every support, re- 
cognised him as the defender of the monarchy, and declared all 
who opposed him traitors, The Hungarians were thus made 
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rebels in spite of themselves, 
caused them to be attacked by the Croatians, and only became 
involved in war with Hungary by adopting the Croatian cause 
and giving it an Imperial character. 

How the Imperial armies were beaten by the Hungarians, 
and how Hungary was on the point of becoming independent, 
when Russia, fearing that a free Hungary might in time be 
followed by a free Poland, interfered and saved the Austrian 
monarchy, is sufficiently known, Nor has the cruelty of Austria, 
in the moment of Russia’s victory, been forgotten. Of fourteen 
Hungarian Generals who surrendered at Villargos under 
promise of an amnesty, thirteen were executed, the life of 


Girgey, the Commander-in-Chief, being alone spared. The | 


amnesty had been offered by the Russians, acd the Austrians 
maintained that they were not bound by the word of their 
allies, 

At the end of the Hungarian War a very bad feeling sprang 
up between the Austrian and Russian armies; the Austrians 
feeling humiliated at having been obliged to accept Russian 
aid, the Russians feeling indignant at the promise of their 
chief to the Hungarian Generals having been set at naught. 
This feeling still existed at the time of the Crimean War, 
when, however, it was fully expected that, in return for past 
favours, Austria would take part with Russia, 
neutrality—her “immense ingratitude,’ of which Prince 
Schwartzenberg had predicted that his country would, of 
necessity, be guilty—irritated Russia to the last degree ; and, 
when Austria was attacked in her Italian possessions by 
France, Russia did her all the injury she could, with- 
out going to war, by placing an army of observation 
on her frontier, The Polish insurrection gave Austria 
the opportunity of repaying Russia her delicate at- 
tention in 1859, She joined France and England in giving 
good advice to Russia, in counselling her to make impossible 
concessions to her Polish subjects, and in adopting a tone 
towards her which was almost one of menace, and which 
had the effect of making her double her army. The 
relations between Austria and Russia remain now much what 
they were during the Polish insurrection, during the Italian 
War, and during the war in the Crimea, In fact, ever since 
the reconquest of Hungary in 1849 the Russians and Austrians 
have been on bad terms, and however the negotiations 
about to take place between Hungary and Austria may 
end, we may be quite certain that the Russians 
will never interfere again to save the Austrian 
empire from dissolution, For this reason, we consider that 
Austria is now in a very critical position—in a more dangerous 
position than is generally supposed, Most of our contempo- 
raries seem to take it for granted that on the meeting of the 
Hungarian Diet an arrangement will easily be come to, with 
which Hungary and Austria will equally be satisfied. But the 
experiment was tried in 1861, and not only failed, but did not 
for one day appear to have a chance of success; and there is 
no more reason for supposing now than there was then either 
that Austria will consent to Hungary enjoying a semi-inde- 
pendent existence, or that Hungary will agree to merge her 
political life in that of renovated Constitutional Austria, 

In a few days the addresses of the Hungarian candidates 
for election to the Diet will be published ; but, unless the 
Hungarians demand much less than they have hitherto asked 
for, and unless Austria offers them much more than she has 
ever been disposed to grant to them as yet, the much talked-of 
reconciliation between Austria and Hungary will be a thing 
to wish for, but not to expect. 


THE FENIANS. 
EXAMINATION OF THE DUBLIN PRISONERS, 


S.x of the Fenian prisonera were brought up for examination in 
Dublin, on Saturday morning, before Mr, Stronge. The proceedinys 


took place in the office of the Police Commissioners, Lower Castle- | 


yard. ‘The apartment is a very small one, about 18 ft. or 20 ft. 


square, about a third of the space being occupied by the bench on | 


which the Commissioners sit to investigate charges against the 

lice, and another third by the table of the reporters. Mr. Stronge 
stated that he availed himeelf of the opportunity of hearing the 
case there because the proceedings were likely to occupy several 


days, and, if they had been conducted in the police court, the | 


ordinary business, which was sometimes heavy, would be inter- 
rupted. He hoped, therefore, that the counsel and others pro- 
fessionally engaged would excuse whatever inconvenience they 
might have to endure from the limited space. In one respect it was 
unfortanate that no better accommodation could be had, as it led to 
extraordinary precautions to keep it free of the public. The police 
on duty at the gate of the barrack had such stringent orders on the 
subject that it was not without difficulty the representatives of 
the press and the counsel and attorneys for the prisoners 
found admission. From the appearance of the streets about 
the castle no one would have supposed that a number of 
prisoners were about to be brought up for high treason. 
In the days of the Repeal agitation, or in 1818, the approaches to 
the castle would have been all crowded by an eager multitude, 
whereas on Saturday not a dozen persons were to be seen about the 
place. Everything about the affair looked very small. Only a 
few persons of distinction were present, including Mr, Edmond 
Wodehouse, private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Colonel 
Musters, Colonel Colthurst, and Mr. Commissioner O'Ferrall. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock the following prisoners were conducted 
to the room :—John O'Leary, editor of the /rish People; Jeremiah 
O'Donovan (Rossa), registered proprietor of that journal; William 
Clarke Luby, sub-editor; James O'Connor, bookkeeper in the 
People office; George H , merchant tailor, of Dame-street ; 
and Christopher Manus O’ e, a gentleman of lite pursuits. 
The Crown was represented by Mr. Charles R. » QC, 
instructed by Mr. Anderson, Crown Solicitor; Mr. 8: ~ Qc, 
instructed by Mr, E, A. Ennis, a peared for Luby, O'Leary, 
O'Donovan (Rossa), and O'Connor; Mr. George Waters, instructed 
by Mr, Irvine, appeared for George Hopper; and Mr, Rogers for 
O'Keefe 
Our llnstration represents the court while Mr. B: , the standing 
figure in the centre, was etating the charge agains' the prisoners. 
On the right-hand side of the Kograving is Mr, Stronge, the magis- 
trate, and in the foreground are the representatives of the press, 
The accused will be easily distinguished. George Hopper is a low- 
eized, fat, fuasy person, about twenty-eight years of age; he has a 
low intellectual development, but endeavours to relieve his chubby 
aspict by sporting a moustache, O Keeffe belongs to the dreamy 
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The Austrian Government | order of mankind; he has long, 


| cutions on the part of the Crown. 


| dient—anad, I think, wisely 


grizzly hair and thick beard, a 


thin, cadaverous face, and a deep-set, uncertain eye ; his physique 
is elight and delicate. O'Donovan (Rossa) is large and well built ; 
the hair is combed behind the ears, and the beard is cut in the 
Yankee fashion. Luby, who is a nephew of the Rev. Dr. Luby, a 
well-known F.T.C.D., is under the middle height, and of slight 
build ; he has black hair and beard, dark complexion, long features, 
and a nervous style. O'Leary, like Luby, is somewhat gentlemanly, 
He is tall, dark complexioned, with dark hair and beard, He is the 
coolest and most observing of ail the prisoners. The sixth prisoner 
is O'Connor, the bookkeeper, He is a quiet, steady-looking young 
man, having much the appearance of » clerk. 

Mr. Barry, in opening the case, said :— 

The prisoners, as you are aware, were arrested, on Sept, 14, upon a charge 
of having been concerned in a treasonable conspiracy to subvert her Majesty's 
Government in this country, to separate the Government of this country 
from England, and to establish an independent republic. They have been 
twice remanded; and, if I were now to consider the importance of the 
case—the importance of it to the public and the prisoners—the serious nature 
of the charge, and to regard this merely as a preliminary step in a public 
prosecution, I should deem it my duty, on the part of the Crown and to 
myself, to ask again for a remand. For, speaking as I do, in the presence of 
a magistrate who has been now for so many days engaged in the arduous 
duty of taking the various depositions in the case, of inspecting the volumi- 
nous and numerous documents referred to in the depositions, I think I will 
be believed when I state that, as a matter of procedure, the Crown must be 


| utterly unable to prepare these cases (although preliminary) in that order 


my opinion, should distinguish the prose- 
You are aware that up to this moment it 
has been found impossible to furnish the Crown solicitors with the necessary 
materials to have the cases laid before the counsel. The documents 
and depositions have been necessarily retained in the possession 
of the magistrates and the police, and it has been deemed expe- 
to act so, owing to the unprepared state of 
the ease, No time should be lost in laying the evidence before the public, 50 
as to let the pablic judge from authentic sources of the evidence given ina 
court of justice, and the real nature and extent of the Fenian conspiracy, 
undiminished by ineredulity and not exaggerated by panic, I will now pro- 
ceed, Sir, to lay before you the evidence upon which I shall deem it my duty 
to ask the prisoners to be committed for trial ; for, of course, this is merely 
a preliminary trial. The final course to be adopted, and the determination 
of guilt or innocence, must await another tribunal ; but I believe that that 
evidence will disclose a combination of folly and wickedness too often promi- 
nent in the annale of political fanaticism or of crime. The design of the 
prisoners—the various confederates here—was to create in this country an 
armed insurrection of some of the inhabitants, with the aid of sympathising 
friends, as they are called, from America, who were to invade this country, 
to subvert the Government, and to establish an independent republic, 
An organisation of this kind may be powerless to effect a revolution, but it 
is capable of producing in this country an amount of mischief amongst all 
classes —mischief especially to the lower classes among whom disaffection is 
spread by distracting their minds, raising their expectations with false and 
delusive hopes to flee away from the paths of industry and peace to trouble 
and danger by creating that vague feeling of insecurity which, above all 
other countries in the world, in Ireland is so inimical to prosperity and suc- 
cess. But insignificant as this attempt may be regarded, it assusned a shape 
and dimensions which rendered it impossible for the Government to forbear 
from active interference. Their design is manifested in their writings, public 
and private, as will be proved in evidence upon the trial. They took a form 
not like those events which occurred on former occasions—not any revolu- 
tionary theory or any political scheme to substitute one government for 
another. It partook of the character of Socialism in its most pernicious 
and evil days. The lower classes were taught to expect that they might 
have a share of the property, real and personal, of the country; that the 
leases by which one man held more property than another were found to be 
unjust, and that the operations of this revolution were to be commenced by 
an indiscriminate massacre. By all those above the lower classes—including 
the Roman Catholic clergy, against whom the animosity of those parties, 
judging from their writings, appears to be essentially directed, by reason of 
their opposition—this design is strongly opposed. They are men of peace as 
they are men of honour. Every mail brought from America the announce- 
ment of some Fenian meeting, at which frenzied speeches were made, and 
brought the announcement to the people of this country that there were 
hundreds of thousands of people in America ready and willing to assist their 
brethren here ; and it was actually announced in plain terms that the period 
of rising was at hand. On the other hand, it was represented to the people 
in America that there were 200,000 ready in this country, and that all things 
might be considered ready to supply them with arms and officers to lead 
the Irish contingency. Now, the newspapers in America may tell us 
that that was all a farce and a joke, and the correspondence of well-informed 
journals in this country might induce us to take another view of the pro- 
ceeaings of those who took part in this assembly ; but we are not to estimate 
only the effect produced upon the well-informed in America and in this 
country, but the effect likely to be produced upon the ignorant and lower 
orders of this country, to whom the proceedings in America, not only by 
newspapers but by pamphlets, were communicated. They were informed 
that well-trained officers were ready to lead them in this movement, Every 
mail brought an officer or two who put himself in communication with the 
different localities in this country, and produced a sword, which gave some- 
thing like a reality to this matter. Bunt, more than that, large sums of 
money have been supplied for the exploit. The amount, having regard to 
the project in hand, was no doubt smail; bat comparatively large sums of 
mouey arrived from the brotherhood in America, to be expended in the revo- 
lutionising of this country. Within the last fortnight no Jess asum has arrived 
than £3500, Now, of course, that sum is very small compare] with the re- 
sources und expenses of those persons; bat still that money, if judiciously 
applied, would be found to make readily appear to the misguided dupes of 
this conspiracy that there was an inexhaustible fund, to be applied to pro- 
cure ammunition and all materials of war for a revolution. On Thursday, 
Sept. 14, £1000 was lodged by the prisoner O'Leary upon an American bill. 
A bill for £500 was found on one of the prisoners (I do not at this moment 
recollect which) on the night of his arrest; and since they have been in 


and with that propriety which, in 


| custody two bills, each for £1000, have been intercepted by the authorities ; 


thus making, in the specs of a fortnight, £3500 arriving from the treason- 
able sympatnisers in America for the purpose of this intended revolution, 
The making of pikes or pike-heads has been carried on. One man who has 
been in cu-tody wiil be proved to have mace something about 2000. Now, 
2000 pike-heads do not represent a very considerable amount of military 
ma‘erial; but, at the sams time, when judiciously applied, and sent in 
cases as they were—packid, and sent down to Ivnian centres, as they were 
called—that was calculated to produce in the minds of ignorant persons 
who were induced to join in this movement a belief that there was 
something substantial in the proposed insurrection and the aid that came 
from abroad. A number of revolvers have been found in the porsesston of 
several of the persons arrested, One thousand breastplates for belts were 
ordered, and some of them have been found in the possession of the parties 
arrested, It will thus be seen that means were adopted, if not to effect a 
ris’ng in this country, at all events to induce persons to join in this treason- 
able confederacy under the belief that there were large resources, Large and 
great material aid had to be derived from America to assist them in carry- 
ing out their project. Under those circumstances, it will be plain that it 
was impossible, of course, for the Government any longer to forbear taking 
action against the promoters of this movement, and thus these prosecutions 
have been instituted. The principal agent in promoting this Fenian con- 
spiracy is a person of the name of Stephens, who, it will appear, has been now 
for nearly twenty years engaged in the dissemination of treason in this 
country, orin making preparation for so doing. He was engaged in theabortive 
movement of 48. He subsequently appears to have been the originator— 
or, at all events, an active promoter—of the Phcenix conspiracy, 
something about ten years later, I think the trial of the parties concerned 
in that affair took place in 185}, and he now finally appears to have been, if 
not the originator, certainly the moat active promoter, both in this country, 
America, and elsewhere, of what is now known as the Fenian Brotherhood, 
Whether the idea originated in America or not—whether it was started by 
himin America or not—I am not now ina position to state; but whatever 
may be its origin, it owes its origin, its shape, and its dimensions to the 
¥enian Brotherhood in America, and the organisations, whatever they are, 
to the communications between that brotherhood and the brotherhood in 
this country. This Stephens is not now in custody. He effected his e2cape, 
I believe, on the very day that the arrests were made. I have already 
intimated that I have had no opportunity of anything like a perusal of 
the mass of documents which have been found upon the parties 
interested and concerned, Therefore I shall confine myself to the 
reading of a very few of those documents, which a mere glance 
enabled me to conalude were of some rtance, The first is a letter, 
written in the latter end of 1863 to Mr, Inby, one of the accused 
here, to arrange with him for becoming either the formal proprietor or editor 
of the newspaper known as the /risi People. This Jrish People newspaper 
will be found to be the great nucleus of the conspiracy in this country, It 
was at once the organ for disseminating the doctrine, and its staff consti- 
tuted what may be termed the executive council of the brotherhood in this 
country, The name of Stephens does not appear as being connected with 
the newspapsr, byt the correspondence amply shows that he was intimately 
connected with its management, and that, in point of fact, to all intents and 

urposes, it was the organ of his design and that of the prisoners at the bar. 

he learned gentlemen then proceeded to say that the /rish People, from the 
period of ita establishment in November, 186%, had been engaged in the dis- 
semination of treasonable doctrines. It was finally seized on the night of the 
15th of September, when the arrests were made. Without attempting to go 
throngh the articles which appeared in the paper from time to time, he 
would just read an article headed ‘“ Priests and Politics,” which was written 
for the suppressed number. (Mr. Barry real the article in question, 
which was of the revolutionary character common to the journal, 


and, amongst other strong expressions, contained the observatisn :—« Our 
only hope is in revolution; liberty must by won by force, or no 
at all.”) The meaning of that document it was unnecessary to refer to 
further—it spoke for itself, A number of documents had been found with 
the prisoners, Among them were a variety of letters written by Stephens 
He might observe that it would be proved in evidence that considerable 
caution was exercised by the persons engaged in the movement to avoid, as 
far as possible, committing themselves in writing, and especially writing 
that was to pass through the post. The letters were found generally to have 
been sent by hand, often addressed to parties other than those for whom they 
were designed, and were couched in language mysterious and obscure, until 
read by the light of facts recently discovered. One of the letters written 
by Stephens—but, like most of those in his handwriting, signed only 
“J. P.”"—desired the party receiving it to confer with O'Leary, and between 
them make out a full and clear account of the money received “ since Kelly's 
arrival,” and how it has been disposed of. In another letter Stephens said 
that although he was not watched so much in England as in this countr, 
still travelling from place to place was very severe upon him, To some 
person whom he indicated as ‘Mr. N.” he recommends extreme caution 
and said that the month would give them “fitty A’s, with confidence 
and order hitherto wanting.” It would be necessary to explain 
the meaning of the observation “fifty A’s.” The mode of getting 
recruits for this organisation was as follows, A person in the con- 
fidence of the principals was entrusted with the administration of 
the oath, He swore in as many as he could—the oath taken being sub. 
stantially an oath of allegiance to the Irish republic, “ now virtually 
established in Ireland,” to take up arms at a moment's notice, and to give 
implicit obedience to the orders of the superior officers. It appeared to have 
been a rule that no person should be present at the time of the swearing in 
but the person to administer the oath and the person to take it. According 
to the number of men sworn in by an individual he received a certain rank 
indicated by the letter A, B, or C. A great number of documents had been 
discovered, in which the enlistments were registered and kept for the in- 
formation of the heads of the conspiracy. They were on small papers, ruled 
in squares, which were filled up with a circle, a line, a V, or an inverted 4. 
The circle represented an unarmed man, the line that he had a pike, the V 
that he had a rifle, and the inverted 4 some other description of weapon. In 
another letter of Stephens, found in the possession of Luby, he spoke of the 
importance he attached to the establishment of military schools, and said 
that he had abandoned the idea of having them in Paris, He then went 
on to give instructions for the organisation of schools, and said that 
the first essential was to enrol men; the second to purchase arms; and the 
third, elementary drill. It would be proved that, in accordance with these 
instructions, drilling-schools were established very largely throughout the 
country. Other letters spoke of the arriva's of money ; and the books of the 
Royal Bank showed that in April last, and subsequently, bills upon 
Rothschild and Co. for sums of £500, £514, £267, £400, and other amounts, 
were lodged in the bank for collection. An account was also kept in the 
Bank of [reland in the name of O'Leary, and he found to his credit, with 
George Hopper's signature to it, a bill for £200, Then he found, * For Col- 
lection,” £600, on Sept. 4, a draught on London. During the earlier pari of 
the year he found very large receipts from America. On July 10 there was a 
bill of exchange on Rothschild and Co, for £500, and again in August one 
for £500, These sums reached O'Leary at the /rish People office; and he 
would ask the magistrate to believe that they were sent forward to carry on 
the revolutionary movement. Oneof the billsfor £1000 which had been inter- 
cepted was sent forward from New York by a Mr. Michael Cavanagh, who was 
intimately associated with the Head Central Department in America. It was in 
an envelope addressed, ‘‘ Mr. George Hopper, 80, Dame-street, Dublin.” It 
would be proved hereafter that Mr. Hopper was connec‘ed in a very remark- 
able manner with the money transactions. The second bill for £1000 was 
sent to Mr. Hopper by a person named Peterson. He had mentioned that 
pikes had been munufactured. They had discovered the man who had been 
engaged in the manufacture of them in Dublin, This was the prisoner 
Moore, who had not been brought down to-day. In Moore’s possession were 
found several documents; one of these was a letter from Stephens, giving 
explicit directions as to how he was to conduct the business, He was told 
that on no account was he to allow one pike, much less a larger number, 
to leave the workshop without an order in writing from Stephens, The 
blacksmith seems to have managed his business methodically, and the orders 
of Stephens were found carefully observed by him. The orders directed 
the sending forward of fifty or one hundred “rods,” as the case might 
be. Two and sixpence appeared to have been paid for each “rod.” 
Evidence would be given that boxes of pike-heads were sent away. 
There was also found with Moore a design for a ‘national flag,” comprising 
four stripes of green and yellow and thirty-two stars, referring to the four 
provinces and the thirty-two counties of Ireland. Moore appeared to have 
been recommended to the parties in Ireland by John O'Mahony, the “ head 
centre’ in America; and a letter from that person, giving him a high cha- 
racter, Was found upon him when arrested. Another letterof Mr, O'Mahony’s 
implicated Mr. Hopper, to whom it was addressed. In this letter, which 
was dated from ‘ Head Centre F, B., 22, Dame-street, New York,” O'Mahony 
introduced to Hopper two confidential agents of the confederacy, who, he 
said, were in a position to settle all matters between the “ F. B.” (Fenian 
Brotherhood) and the “I, R.” (Irish Republic). Another letter, written 
at the same period, inlosed a bill for £500 for the Fenian Brother- 
hood in Ireland. This letter was discovered in a somewhat singular 
manner, having been accidentally dropped in the neighbourhood of 
the railway station at Kingstown, where it was found by a boy, 
who took it to the police. It might be assumed that it had been 
dropped by Mr. Hopper, for there was attached to it a letter in his hand- 
writing, claiming the money on behalf of the brotherhood. In the posses- 
sion of Luby were found a great variety of documents, amongst others being 
‘etters from O'Keeffe, in which he gave his ideas upon the subject of the 
relatious which should subsist between the Irish “ slaves” and the landlords, 
und leading to the conclusion that he advocated assassination, There were 
also a letter from a person named Bell, in which the languge employed was 
of avery bad description ; and a letter from “ T. O'Doherty, Major,” dated 
from Paris, in September, 1863, and addressed to “J, C. Kickham, Mullina- 
hone, in which he said that the proper manner to treat the Irish question 
was to * burn the crops and hough the cattle.” After a few further observa- 
tions, Mr. Barry concluded by saying that when the evidence went before the 
public is would show that there need be no apprehension that the Fenian 
organisation, either here or in America, had power to subvert the Constitu- 
tion of this country, and he trusted that the result would be to put an end 
for ever to such hopeless and wicked conspiracies, 

In the course of the speech of Mr, Barry, the learned counsel 
read a manuscript letter by Mr. O Keeffe to Mr. Luby. It denounced 
in violent language the landed aristocracy as the cause of all the 
evils of the country, and laid it down as a fundamental proposition 
of revolution that this class should be destroyed. The letter went 
on to say :— 

The Duke of Leinster, with his 72,000 acres; the Earl of Ormonde, with 
100,000 ; and the Marquis of Sligo, with 60,000 acres, may be regarded as 
the officers of that great army of exterminating landlords who banish the 
Irish people from their native country. You asked me how are we to get at 
these men? My reply is, how did the French get at them? They tirst 
wrote them down by the pens of their Voltaires, and then slew them by the 
hands of the sans-culottes. Wecan do as much, Revolution has no other 
object but the subversion of the aristocracy. 

The remainder of the letter was in the same spit, 

After reading a variety of documents, the learned counsel went 
intoevidence, and called several informers, who proved the connection 
of the prisoners with the Fenian organisation. At the conclusion 
of the evidence, five of the accused were committed for trial, Hopper 
being remanded. 

The work of arresting persons suspected of Fenianism does not 
by any means appear to have ended, two more arrests having been 
made within the last day or two in Cork, and several in Ulster. At 
Kingstown, on Monday, a man named Patrick Gaffney was charged 
with having torn down part of a proclamation offering a reward for 
the apprehension of Stephens, the Fenian leader, The proceedings 
were enlivened by a sharp altercation between defendant's counsel 
and the magistrate, Tue prisoner, it appeared, dropped a drill-book, 
and a MS. headed “‘ The Fenian Men” was found at his residence. 


Tuk DYNASTIES OF THE OLD WORLD.—It is singular that throughout 
almost all the Old World the reigning dynasties are of foreign extraction. 
In England, a German rules; in France, a Corsican; in Spain, a Bourbon ; 
in Italy, one who is held a foreigner by the majority of his subjects; in 
Austria, a Spaniard ; in Sweden, a Frenchman; Belgium and Prussia have 
no indigenous monarchs. In Greece there was lately a Bavarian, and now 
a Dane; in Constantinople, a Mongolian ; Russia is a collection of different 
nationalities ; and in China the native dynasty struggles in vain to unseat 
the Imperial Tartar. 

Lerpsic Fair,—Leipsic fair, which is at all times the largest commercial 
gathering on the Continent, has this year been the best in recollection. 
American buyers almost cleared the stores at the commencement. Woollen 
cloth, buckskins, and fancy goods were sold off at once. Cotton goods were 
in demand, but, the stocks of these being larger than of other gaods, buyers 
coul] be accommodated to a greater extent. Worsted manufactures went 
well, and those of linen were taken from the market at every price. There 
has also heen q good business in leather. The probability was that before 
the conclusion of the fair nearly everything would be disposed of. At the 
same time, the German wine-growers are in excellent spirits, Both in 
quality and quantity their highest expecvations are surpassed. For the best 
growths on the Rhine high biddings are made, but the producers are not 
pressed to sell, as their last operations were favourable, and therefore they 
do not want money, 


oct. 7 1865 
fereies Sntctilwence, 
Se 
FRANCE, 

The Prussian Minis‘er, Count Bismarck, arrived in Paris on 
‘ ie y last and immedietely fet out for Biarritz, where, as the 
sila was to remain till Friday, full opportunity would be 
a vd for an exposition of Count Bismarck’s future plans and a 
ailor tien of his past })2rformances. 


oe correspondent mentions a rumour as to the latest “cast” 
for the Sc! leswig- Holstein tragi-comedy, North Schleswig is to be 
Seas fe presented to Denmark—a favour she will, of course, 
Tae with stich feelings of gratitude as a man would experience 
een ie footpad who has robbed him of his purse restores the odd 
shillings it contained, Next, according to this readjustment, South 
Schlesvig and Holatein are to be incorporated with Prussia; and 
Austria is to pocket an equivalent in base coin for her share of the 
vy, The on dit farther has it that France is not likely to offer any 


iG : : 
Sane to this arrangement, M, Eugene Foreade discusses in 
a Revue des Deve Mondes the territorial changes likely to be 


wrought in the map of Kurope should the present pelicy of Prussia 
be carried out successfully through the abstention from all inter- 
ference by the other Powers. The opinion of the writer is that the 
aggrandisement of Prussia must perforce compel a change of the 
French frontier, leading ultimately to the annexation of the kingdom 
of Belgium. ; Secs 2 r 

In anticipation of the cattle plague visiting the French metropolis, 
a decree of the Prefect of Police has been published, ordering all 
owners of cattle to give immediate notice to the authorities of the 
appearance of the malady amongst their stock, ‘ 

The latest returns from Maiseilles and Toulon show a decrease in 
the number of cases of cholera, Lyons is said to contain 20,000 
refugees, fear-driven from Uese two towns. The reports from Spain 
and Italy are favourable, A 

The Monitevr of Tuesday morning says:— The French coral- 
fishers on the coast of Tunis and the Algerians resident in the 
Regency have !ately been subjected to acts of violence implying 
the responsibility of the local authorities. The Government have 
demanded sa‘isfaction, and the Bey, recognising the justice of their 
representation: hastened to make reparation, expressing his 
desire that suc» regrettable acts should not occur again,” 


SPAIN. 


The Government have decided upon the suppression of the 
Spanish mission relative to the holy places, held as resident 
minister at Rome by Dom Fernando Souza of Portugal. 

At Saragossa there have been some riotous demonstrations on the 
art of the populace in opposition to the enforcement of octroi dues. 

he authorities have, however, succeeded in quelling the dis- 


‘bances, 
sshaaes PORTUGAL. 


The King and the Queen, who have sailed in the steamer 
Mindello, will proceed to Southampton, accompanied by two 
Portuguese war-steamers. 

ITALY, 


The French Government have officially notified to the Florence 
Cabinet their intention of immediately commencing the gradual 
evacuation of the Pontifical territory. ‘In making this communi- 
cation to General Della Marmora,” says the Italie, “ Viscount 
Treilhard added that, according to arrangements made with the 
Roman Court, the substitution of Pontifical for French troops would 
commence on the frontiers, and that the points fixed upon for the 
concentration of the I’rench troops would be Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
and Viterbo.” 

The official Giornale di Roma publishes the allocution delivered 
by the Pope in the recent secret Consistory. In this his Holiness 
condemns secret societies and particularly Freemasonry. He asserts 
that Freemasonry has not that object of charity to which it lays 
claim, but ruins the Church and civil Governments, The 
Pope adverts to the oath and the secrets of the society, 
and deplores that it should be tolerated while religions and 
charitable institutions are abolished. His Holiness deplores 
also the silence of him whose duty it is to condemn Freemasonry, 
and himself pronounces a solemn condemnation upon it, threatening 
its adepts and protectors with excommunication, and exhorting the 
faithful to abandon it, The Pope also blamed the conduct of the 
Archbishop of Paris in being present at the funeral of Marshal 
Magnan, who had belonged to the Grand Orient of France. Who 
is the “him” whose duty it is to condemn Freemasonry? The 
Emperor of the French, we wonder? His Majesty is not likely to 


do so, if the story be true that he owed his escape from Ham to his | 


initiation in the mysteries of the craft. 

Monsignor Franchi lias left Rome for Vienna and Munich, in order 
to obtain Austrian ard Bavarian troops to replace the French army. 
They will, it is said, wear the Pontifical uniform, 


GERMANY AND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


The congress of German Deputies, summoned to express the 
general feeling of Germany upon the present position of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, met at Frankfort on Monday, Resolu- 
tions were passed strongly condemning the principle just acted upon 
by Austria and Prussia of arranging the political system of the 
duchies without consulting the wishes of the inhabitants. A reso- 
lution was also passed expressing the desire of the country for the 
convocation of a German Parliament. 


TURKEY AND ROUMELIA. 

The Paris papers furnish us with a document purporting to be a 
despatch addressed by the T'urkish Government to Prince Couza in 
reference to the late disturbances at Bucharest. The circular com- 
plains of the general political condition of the Principalities, and 
advises Prince Couza, in tones which sound ominously sharp, to 
satisfy whatever may be the just requirements of his subjects, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have New York advices to the 23rd ult. 

The Alabama State Convention had requested the Governor of 
that State to call out the militia to repress the disorder and law- 
lessness prevailing in several counties. They had ratified all the 
laws paseed by the Legislature during the war not inconsistent with 
the Federal Constitution, and had also passed an ordinance ratifying 
the present Constitution, except as regards insurance, Treasury 
notes, and State Bonds, Resolutions annulling the secession 
ordinance and all acts under it, pledging support to Mr. Johnson's 
Administration, and requesting him to pardon Mr, Davis and grant 
& general amnesty, were still under discussion. 

The South Cuarolina Convention, on the 15th ult., repealed the 
secession ordinance without debate; three delegates voted “ Nay.” 
Resolutions to abolish slavery and to establish public voting for the 
flection of presidents and governors were also introduced. 

_The New York Republican State Convention had passed resolu- 
ons expressing confidence in President Johnson, approving his re- 
construction policy, and pledging him their gia me 

The Wisconsin Tosscneatts Convention bad indorsed Mr, Johnson's 
reconstruction policy, and had pledged him their support. They 
Opposed negro suffrage and the suspension of the habeas corpus. 

The President had appointed James Wells Provisional Governor 
of Louisiena, to reconstruct the State after the manner of other 
Southern States, 

The district atte rney of Virginia had announced that he had 
received ordeis to suspend all actions for confiscation, and urged the 
Lag rps “4 bury old prejudices and support the Government to build 
up tLe State, 

The Governor of Vermont had announced to Secretary Seward 
the restoyation to the St. Albans banks by the Canadian authorities 
of the funds taken by the Confederate raiders. 

Washington cee; atehes siate that the Brazilian Government has 
Accep'ed as entirely actory the explanations and reparation 
made by the United States Government for the unauthorised seizure 


by the Iederal steamer Wachusett of the Co 
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in the port of Bahia, 
MEXICO, 

Senor Romero, the Juarist Minister at Washington, has published 
a letter from Juarez, dated El Paso, Aug. 17, in which the Jatter 
says he does not think the Imperialists will attempt to drive him 
from El Paso, If they did, he would not abandon the country, but 
continue to struggle. Juarez asserts that he has large bodies of 
troops, who have commenced to attack the Imperialists in detail, 
and he anticipates they will be successful. 


INDIA AND CHINA, 

The news from India is not of much importance. ‘There are 
rumours that the Bhootan difficulty may be settled without further 
recourse to arms, a treaty having been laid before and approved by 
the Governor-General in Council, which now awaits the assent of 
the Bhootan Darbar. 

In China the appointment of the well-known Teeng-Kwo-Fan as 
generalissimo of the Imperial forces has created some little anxiety, 
as he is known to have a strong leaning agains! foreigners, 


NEW ZEALAND. 


By a telegram from New Zealand we learn that the colonial 
forces under Governor se“ had been very successful in two en- 
counters with the natives, Five of the European regiments are to 
return home immediately. The Weld Ministry is well supported by 
both Houses of Parliament, 


AUSTRIA AND HUNCARY. 
(From the Times.) 

Ir it is hard enough for us, the common ruck of poor sinners, to 
confess ourselves in the wrong, how much harder must it be for a 
young spirited Sovereign, the descendant of ever so many Emperors 
and the master of ever so many battalions! The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has had the courage to do so, Tet us be charitable, and not 
cavil at the haziness of language in which the manifesto of the 20th 
of September, suspending the February Constitution of 1861, has 
stammered forth the confession. Let us rather try and explain the 
real meaning of an act which by itself was quite enough to bewilder 
anyone who has not followed with close interest the fortunes of 
Austria for the last eighteen years. The Hmperor wants to come to 
an understanding with his subjects, and begins by repealing a Con- 
stitution which he had & pegred of his own free will four years ago, 
and which was heralded to the world as the first step of Austria in 
the path of Constitutional government, Stranger still, this repeal is 
received with satisfaction—nay, with enthusiasm—almost all over 
the empire, with the exception, perhaps, of the capital. We can 
only appreciate the measure if we go back and follow the phases 
which preceded it. 

By fortunate marriages, timely encroachments, and successful 
political combinations, the reigning house of Austria contrived to 
unite under its sceptre a number of kingdoms, duchies, principalities, 
and counties, inhabited by almost as many different races, and 
having enjoyed for centuries before a separate national existence, 
Even for some time after their union under one common Sovereign, 
these different countries had a separate existence, with their own 
laws and institutions, having no other links between them than the 
reigning family. 

The seventeenth century was not favourable to the development 
or even maintenance of such a combination. It was the time when 
the rulers in Western Europe, having gradually got the better of 
their troublesome vassals, and even more troublesome cities, were 
bent upon fusing their States into homogeneous masses, and sub- 
stituting their own absolute authority for provincial and municipal 
bodies which until then had enjoyed a certain amount of self- 
government, 

The House of Austria eagerly followed this tendency, but with 
little or no success until the religious wars against Turks and Pro- 
testants opened out a welcome chance The reaction against the 
new religion furnished the means against the old franchi-es, and 
when the Peace of Westphalia closed the Thirty Years’ War nota 
Protestant and not a franchise remained in the archduchy of 
Austria, in Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Moravia, or 
, S lesia—in one word, in the countries west of the River Leytha, 
| which forms the boundary towards Hungary. 
| Notso inthis latter country and those which were united with it 
in one Sta‘e—-Transylvania, Slavonia, and Croatia. They had come 
to Austria by the marriage of Ferdinand with the sister of the last 
King, who fell fighting gageinst the Turks in the battle of Mohatz, 
in 1526. Butit had come as an elective monarcliy, and even that 
not undisputed ; for a native Pretender, and with him a large por- 
| tion of the country, preferred an alliance with the Turks to a con- 
nection with the house of Austria. For 150 years the war went on 
| with varying fortunes Wellnighone half of the country became a 
Turkish pachalic ; while in the remainder, although nominally under 
| the house of Austria, the members of which contrived to get e'ected 
from father to son, the struggle for the new reiigion and the old 
franchises went on more fiercely and successfully than anywhere 
else in Europe, Absorbed by the religious wars in Germany, all 
the house of Austria was able to do was to keep a footing in 
Hungary at any price, and thus it happened that, while in the 
western provinces Protestantism and franchises were extirpated, 
in Hungary, already, at the end of the sixteenth century, Pro- 
testantism had to be acknowledged as a State religion on an equal 
footing with Catholicism. 

The end of the Thirty Years’ War placed at the disposal of the 
house of Austria the well-trained troops which had been formed by 
it, and which more and more assumed the character of standing 
armies. There was a vast field for them in the East, not only 
against Protestants, but against the arch enemies of Christianity, 
the Turks, They were besieging Vienna, and Europe trembled once 
more at their name, A powerful coalition of all Catholic Germany 
came to the rescue, and the Turks were driven away, not only from 
under the walls of Vienna, but out of Hungary. 

While still in the first flush of victory, the Hungarian Estates were 
convoked in Presburg, and proclaimed, under the cannon of the 
fortress, the house of Austria as the hereditary rulers of the 
kingdom of Hungary, Transylvania excepted, which, having become 
separated from the rest, remained under its own elective native 
rulers. It was towards these that Hungary turned when the 
assimilating propensities of the Austrian rulers drove the people 
once more into arms. The —_ was unsuccessful. One by one 
the most powerful nobles were allured by titles and plunder, and 
the war ended in the exile of the last independent Prince of 
Transylvania, whose tomb is still to be seen in the cemetery of Pera. 

A reaction followed. Hungary, although nominally in the pos- 
session of her Estates, was in reality under military rule, but she 
soon raised her head again. The Emperor Charles VI. had an only 
daughter, Marie Thérése, and the question was to secure to her the 
succession in all her father’s dominions, It was easy in the western 
provinces, where the Estates had lost every shadow of power; not 
so in Hungary, which had only proclaimed succession in the male 
line, To obtain it, the famous Pragmatic Sanction was drawn up, 
which establishes the succession of the male and female descendants 
of Charles VI. and his house, and the indivisibility of all their 

ions, It was submitted to the Diet of ey om f in 1723, and 
only accepted with the express stipulation that that country, and 
all the lands connected with it, should retain their complete inde- 
pendence as they had possessed it of old, being ruled according to 
their own laws and customs, which were to be confirmed by every 
successive monarch before his coronation, : 

Once this fair compact made, pea showed that she meant it 
to be upheld, and gave, with no niggardly spirit, money and men to 
repel the pretenders who rose in hosts against their fair young Queen. 
Tt was, above all, by the efforts of Hungary that she succeeded in 
maintaining herself in her possessions, But their very enthusiasm 
for their Queen made the Hungarians less watchful of any encroach- 
ments which were attempted against their self-government, Under 
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the plea of expediting matters relating to the government of Hun- 
gary they consented to the establishment of @ separate chancelry 
for Hungarian affairs in Vienna, and this became the first link by 
which the rulers after Marie Thcérése tried to amalgamate the 
government of Hungary with those of the other provinces. One by 
one the management of the army and of the finances were trans 
ferred to the central departments; and, although the right of voting 
money and men was still exercised—nay, never was disputed—the 
management of both came practically without control into the hands 
of the central authorities, 

Too late, the Hungarians perceived that the control over the most 
important branches of government was slipping through their 
hands, but such was the popularity of the Queen, and such the faith 
in her assurances, that all, except some old grumblers, acquiesced 
during her lifetime, 

They had not much chance of repairing the mistakes under her 
successor, the Emperor Joseph. Impregnated with French ideas, he 
thought the process pursued by his mother too slow. To avoid con- 
firming the Hungarian constitution he never let himself be crowned 
King of Hungary; and doing away with the Diet and local self- 
government in the counties, he established in Hungary the same 
system of absolute centralised government which had been already 
in vigour in the other provinces, and endeavoured to Germanise the 
whole. After ten years rule, he saw at his deathbed that he had 
failed to accomplish his purpose. In alliance with Catherine of 
Russia, he had got entangled in another Turkish war, in which the 
passive, inert resistance of Hungary, as in our own times, fairly 
broke his energy. 

His brother and successor, Leopold, had not ouly to reverse all he 
had done, bat had once more distinctly to recognise Hungary as an 
independent country, During the great French wars a sort of 
armistice may be said to have existed between the two contending 
systems; for, while every Diet urged the re-establishment of a 
vational Government, yet every Dict voted the suppiies demanded 
in men and money, But once the war over, which served as a 
pretext for many encroachments, the Diet became so urgent that 
the Emperor Francis conceived the idea of doing away with it aito- 
gether, The Diet not baving voted the supplies, he attempted to 
get them without its consent. 

But the self-government of Hungary reached lower down than 
the Diet. Its basis has always been the county organisation, by 
which the country was divided into so many political centres. They 
elected every three years their own magistrates, who governed them, 
collected the taxes voted by the Diet as well as those necessary to 
defray home expenses, and each of them sent two members to 
the Diet who, provided with minute instructions, appeared there as 
deputies rather than as representatives, The long wars with Turks 
and Austrians, in which often one or more counties became quite 
isolated from the rest, developed this municipal system to a degree 
which was scarcely inferior to the position of a Swiss Canton or an 
American State. 

One and all these counties now made common cause, the magi- 
strates refused to execute the orders given, and the frequent col- 
lisions with the military forboded a revolution, when the Emperor 
Francis, unwilling to drive matters to an extreme, convoked the 
Diet of 1825, where, after animated discussion, a sort of compromise 
was made, ‘hat is, the authority of the Diet was fully established, 
but little change made otherwise to give it the necessary control 
over the different branches of administration, 

From that moment a new spirit seemed to animate the nation, to 
regain on constitutional ground the full enjoyment of the right of 
self-government for which the nation had fought in arms for cen- 
turies, The impulse thus given extended itself to every side of the 
national life. In fighting for her very existence Hungary had 
remained far behind the rest of the world in material and intel- 
lectual development, Little has this youthful outburst been heard 
of outside of Hungary, yet it was a wonderful example of the 
revival of an old nation, In spite of the systematic opposition of 
the Vienna Government and a good portion of the Hungarian high 
aristocracy, every Diet ended by a stepinadvance. But the more 
the new ideas penetrated among the mass of the people, the greater 
became the impatience. The more stubborn the Viewsn Govern- 
ment and its adherents in Hungary were in opposing every improve- 
ment, the more eager the nation became tohave all, It was fencing 
in which all the strength was on the side of the nation, and 
which the Vienna Government could only parry by skill, often of 
doubtful firmness, Many ideas had taken so much the upper hand 
that no one ventured directly to oppose them; but the laws when 
they came before the Upper House were so changed that they could 
scarcely be recognised. ‘The result of this mistaken policy on the 
part of the Government was that, Instead of moderating the impulse, 
it more and more drove the nation into the arms of those who were 
prepared to go to extremes, So that, when the Diet met in 1847, 
even without the events which convul-ed Europe in the spring 
following, a collision between the Austiian Government and the 
Diet of Hungary seemed impending. 

Tbe March revolution in Vienna averted this collision by giving 
to the nation all that she had ever asked for, andin a way which 
no one could have foreseen, The laws of 1848 were enacted, which 
established what Hungary had sought so long in vain—an inde- 
pendent national Government; and the King Ferdinand V. came 
down, on the 6th of April, to Presburg and sanctioned them. With 
this act begins a new phase in the transformation of Austria, which 
we must leave for another article, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS.—Lord Brougham opened the Social Science 
Congress at Sheffield on Wednesday in a comprehensive speech, in which he 
paid a tribute to the memory of several distinguished men who had died 
during the year, and congratulated the congress on the results of the late 
electicn, which had sent several membera of the body to the House of 
Commons, though they had also lost some members. Bribery, he believed, 
had considerably diminished during the late elections. The noble and 
learned Lord then sketched out a programme of the topics that were of most 
interest to society at the presen! time, and recommended them to the con- 
sideration of the congress. 

THE WHITE ELEPHANT OF SIAM,—Elephants, especially white ele- 
phants, are all-important personages in Siam. In the multitudinons incar- 
nations of Buddha it is believed that the white elephant is one of his necessary 
domiciles, and the possession of a white elephant is the possession of the 
—— and the patronage of the Deity. I was escorted by one of the great 

inisters of State to the domicile of the white elephant in Bangkok, whose 
death, not many years ago, filled the Court and nation with mourning. He had 
been discovered in the forests of the interior; a large reward was paid to the 
fortunate discoverer ; and the first King left his capital to meet, with becoming 
ostentatious welcome and reverence, the newly-acquired treasure, In Siamese 
history there are many chapters giving an account of invasions and repulses 
in wars waged solely for the acquisition of some white elephant in the pos- 
session of a neighbouring Sovereign. There are instances where two existed 
in the same capital, and when negotiations failed for the acquisition of one 
by friendly surrender, the territory of the doubly-blessed Monarch was vio- 
lated and the superfluous elephant demanded vi ef armis. The Court of Siam 
had been for some time unhonoured by the presence and the age of a 
white elephant. Elephants there were, uct wholly dark wn or pale 
black, with pendent ears of a lighter colour and spots on the skin, 
which showed come affinity to a purer and diviner race. These were 
adorned with rich jewels, attended by special servitors, accompanied 
by music when they left their stalls; but they became as nothing 
when the elephant of higher aristecracy, or, rather, of celestial genealogy, 
appeared. Tie King, on the announcement of his capture, wrote to me in 
terms of high satisfaction at his good fortune. When he escorted his priae 
to his capital, I waa conducted to the palace of the honoured digni! . To 
say the truth, his colour was not white, but coppery, like that a red 
Indian. His stable was painted like a Parisian drawing-room ; there was 
an elevated platform, on whose adjacent walls handsome warlike ornaments 
were hung ; and nobles of high rank were in attendance, who took care he 
should be supplied with delicious food, principally the young sugarcane, 
When the white elephant went to bathe, caparisoned in splendid 
he was preceded by musicians, escorted by courtiers, and was recsived by 
the people with prostration and reverence, On my ure from Bangkok 
after the signature of the treaties, when the Royal letters were delivered, 
engraved on golden slabs, for the great Queen of England, and placed in a 
gold box, locked with a gold key, though many handsome presents accom. 
panied the Royal missives, one offering was placed in my hands with the 
assurance that it was by far the most precious of the gifts to be conveyed — 
and the invaluable offering was a bunch of hairs from the white elephants 
— tied together with s golden thread,—Sir John Bowring, in the Fortnightly 
Veview, 
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THE MEETING OF THE 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
AND THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 
AT ST. SEBASTIAN. 
Over reaiers will already 
have learned some particulars 
of the visit of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French to 
the Royal family of Spain at 
S:. Sebastian, an event which, 
having been deferred until 
the Spanish Government 
should place itself en rapport 
with France by the recognition 
of the new Italian kingdom, 
has now been celebrated with 
so much colemn courtesy that 
politicians have thought they 
discerned in these civilities 
between the Bourbon and the 
Bonaparte an indication of 
that union of the Latin races 
which is one of the remoter 
Imperial projects. It must 
have been a remarkable visit, 
and one not a little trying to 
the Empress Eugenie, to find 
herself on an equality with 
the woman who not 80 very 
long ago was her own Sove- 
reign; but the wife of the 
ruler of France may call any- 
one her equal, and not even 
Spanish finesse can outwit or 
Spanish ceremony divert the 
self-possession of the mon 
whose philosophy it is towork 
and to bide his time. 

in preparation for the re- 
ception of the Imperial visit- 
ors a camp had been impro- 
vised on the little peninsula 
at the bottom of which St. 
Sbastian is built, and this 
camp was gaily decorated with 
an avenue of masts bearing 
the flags of the two nations; 
while from an early hour the 
crowd had assembled to wait, 
under a broiling sun, for 
the arrival of the guesta. 
At last there came a roar of 
cannon, and a oe aed the 
palace went at full s to 
advise her Majesty of the 
coming of the Imperial party 
to the landing-place, where 
the King and the Infanta Don 
Enrique, accompanied by seve- 
ral members of the Court, 
awaited them. The Emperor 
and Empress entered a 
beautiful carriage drawn 
by six mules, and shortly 
afterwards arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, where they 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AND THE ROYAL FAMILY OF SPAIN IN THE BALCONY OF THE 
HOTEL DE VILLE, ST. SEBASTIAN, 
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were received by the 
who descended fl the rebei 
the staircase, attended by her 
family and the principal 
Ministers of State, the stair. 
-_ rie hall being lined with 
alberdiers 0 
Guard. ms Royal 
After the reception 
whole of the Hoyal’ o 
Imperial party assembled in 
the balcony outside the 
building, and were received 
with great shouts and accla- 
mations, while the air was 
seine ms meee by the 
uttering of thous: 
handkerchiefs, 
During the whole time the 
bands were playing “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” and no effort 
was spared to welcome the 
illustrious guests who had 
honoured St. Sebastian with 
their presence. The reception 
concluded with a visit to the 
church, whence the party 
returned to the camp to 
witness a review of the troops, 
after which a banquet was 
served at the Hotel de Ville 
while more than 300 mu. 
sicians, assembled in the square 
outside, played and sang some 
charming choruses, said to 
have been composed for the 
occasion by M, Santesteban, 
Our Engravings represent the 
Royal reception and the ap- 
pearance of the august part 
on the balcony of the Hitel 
de Ville, 


KLEIN’S STALL IN THE 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

TuE principal feature in the 
Austrian court, in the Dublin 
Exhibition, is the case in 
which Mr. August Klein, the 
now well-known manufacturer 
in Vienna, exhibits his wares, 
In the present day, when there 
is such a craving shown for 
novelty in design and manu- 
facture, and when a table in a 
lady’s boudoir or in a lightly- 
furnished drawing-room is so 
londed with pretty nick- 
nacks as to make it ap- 

ar like a stall at a fancy 
air, it is no matter of wonder 
that such an employer as Mr, 
Klein should tax the ingenuity 
of his workmen in order to 
supply the demand of our 
morket, The na~e of ths 
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‘yitor was known only to 
extieraders in the va 
Kingdom previous to the x: 
hibition in London in oe 
when his manufactures, whic 
,own under the western 
ected considerable 


were Bt 


aviaens i 
arke: € 
a oe the ornaments showing 
the result of : 
order to gain elegance ani 
artistic finish with simplicity 
sign. 
ot iil been bestowed on 
articles for ordinary use, such 
as the very light canvas port- 
manteaus bound with russia 
jeather, the travelling-bage, 
and the dressing-cases, which 
are all planned with a view to 
the convenience of the tra- 
yeller. We observed in the 
case goods in morocco leather, 
sealskin, and Persian lamb- 
skin of beautiful work, besides 
cigar-cases and articles of 
emooth calf cleverly painted 
with grotesque _and other 
figures. Mr. Klein would 
further appear to excel in the 
leather caskets inlaid with 
‘lt metal. Though the 
articles which we have enu- 
merated are perfect as towork- 
manship and style, Mr. Klein’s 
ilt manufactures form one of 
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the most attractive portions of 
the exhibition, Amongst 
these we saw clocks, _ ae 

s consisting of ink- 
is pa trays, at candlesticks, for the writing-table, these sets 
being studded with torquoises and other stones. The lasi-men- 
tioned goods certainly surpass those of English and French workman- 
ship. Though with regard to design England and France may com- 
pete with Austria, the work of the former countries cannot be com- 
pared to that which is now exhibited in the Austrian Court, A 
slight examination convinced us that the plain gilt articles of 
Germen manufacture, which are at present very fashionable, are far 
superior to those produced in France, in which defects of casting 
are, to a great degree, concealed by elaborate chasing. We are in- 
formed that Mr. Kicin employs, in his factory at Vienna, as 
many a3 520 workmen, who carry out the whole process of 
manufacture, even to making the small screws and rivets which 
they use, Thus the proprietor of the works reaps all the advan- 
tages of a division of labour which must tend to diminish the 
cost of production, We have observed that these German goods 
are sold by the principal retail dealers in London at rates much 
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lower than were charged three years ago. When the time arrives 
for the sale of Mr. Klein’s Dublin stock we believe that his case 
willbe speedily cleared. Many husbands will be reminded by their 
wives of forgotten promises as to dressing-bags and other expensive 
elegancies of a similar nature considered indispensable by ladies, or 
they will be perauaded to extra outlay in Viennese ornaments for 
their drawing-rooms and libraries. Even the liberal space which 
has been allotted to Mr. Klein has not permitted him to convey an 
adequate idea of the resources of his workshops; and we fear that, 
as in 1862, a number of intending purchasers will be hoe, can 
of their bargains from the limited nature of the present collection, 


THE RAPHAEL CARTOONS AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Ir would perhaps be too much to say that “Ichabod” might be 
written on the walls of that long gallery which was built at Hampton 
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THE RAPHAEL ROOM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


als 


Court Palace by Sir C. Wren 
for the purpose of hold- 
ing the most valuable of the 
art-treasures which had come 
into the national possession, 
It is equally doubtful whether 
many amongst the hundreds 
of visitors who make excur- 
sions every summer to the 
wonderful old gardens and the 
still more wonderful old state 
chambers and faded bed-rooms 
felt any particular interest in 
those great pictures of which 
all they had heard was that 
they were Raphael's Cartoons, 
and worth any amount of 
money. Those who had read 
up the subject a little, and 
could inform their companions 
that they were originally de- 
signed to serve as patterns for 
tapestry to decorate the Papal 
Chapel, according to the orders 
of X.; that they were 
completed about 1520; that 
the tapestry was executed at 
the famous manufactory of 
Arras, in Flanders, and that 
they were called cartoons 
because they were painted on 
carta, or sheets of paper— 
were at once set down as 
people of education, and had 
their reward by being there- 
after regarded as authorities 
on most subjects in connection 
with art and with historical 
research, 

These extraordinary works 
have now been removed to 
a locality where (sithough 
the journey to South Ken- 
sington is little less of an 
undertaking to four-fifths 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis than that to Hampton itself) 
a larger number of intelligent visitors will be able to see them to 
very much greater advantage, There is no need to enter into any 
description of these works, which have for so long been one of our 
most famous national possessions; for there are few intelligent 
people who are not familiar with them, either from having seen 
the originals or through the media of repeated engravings. There 
is little to be said, either, of the gallery to which they are at present 
consigned; since it has been prepared, not with a view to the 
exhibition of architectural beauties, but simply for the display of 
these immense works in a favourable light and under improved 
conditions, which have, in the main, been well secured. 

The frequenters of Hampton Court Palace too—by whom we 
do not mean the inhabitants of that venerable pile, but the visitors 
who go there in vans, and invade the genteel solitudes with bottled 
beer—will find, if they are allowed to see it, that considerable 
alterations and improvements have been effected in the Queen’s 
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Gallery there, under the superintendance of Mr. Redgrave, of the 
South Kensington Museum, ‘The pictures, mostly by Holbein, have 
been removed and temporarily placed in what was lately the 
Raphael Gallery. The framework for hanging these pictures has 


also been removed, as well as the gauze material which covered up | 


some old and valuable tapestry. This tapestry was covered up some 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ago, in order, it issaid, to obtain 
increased hanging-room for p'ctures, It is now in 
preservation, and was evidently made expressly for the room, as it 
is in panels. The subject is supposed to represent some of the 
battles of Alexander the Great; but it is not at present known 


where the tapestry was worked and when it was put up. The_ 


alteration is being made by Mr, Wyatt, carver and gilder to her 
Majesty, under the supervision of Mr. Redgrave. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION IN THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
THE OCCIPITAL VULTURE, 

THE specimen of the Occipital Vulture (Vultur occipitalis), at 
preeent in the gardens is an immatare bird, and, consequently, 
does not exhibit the very showy and brilliant colouring of the head 
and neck as it exists in the adult bird. The creature is well figured in 
Riippel’s “ Zoologischer Atias zu der Africanischen Reise,” vol. ii. 
tab. 22. Burchell, in his “Travels,” vol. ii. p, 329, states this bird 
to be called Linong by the Bechuana tribe; and he himself found 
it, while preparing the skin of a specimen. to be extremely offen- 
sive—owing, probably, to its carrion-feeding propensities. The 
one he shot was a female, and measured 7 ft. to the tips of the 
extended wings. It would seem the range of this vulture in Africa 
is very extensive, 

DAMA ANTELOPES. 

The most important creatures of the group we now engrave are 
a pair of Dama antelo This beautiful species is of extreme 
rarity. Among the earlier writers Pliny makes mention of it, but 
more recently it has been described by the late Mr. E. T, Bennett, 
in the Transactions of the Zoological Society for 1833, vol. i. p. 1, 
where a very good coloured Sgue is given of it. The animal 
inhabits Nubia and Kordofan, and is even found as far westward as 
Senegal, whence the two specimens now in the gardens were 
originally obtained, 


Now Ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 

for 1866, containing GEMS OF HORTICULTURE, from paintings 

by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC 

ART, by Leighton Brothers, with an interesting description of them by Mrs. 

Lankester; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical Diagrams 

of remarkable Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes; ORIGINAL DESIGNS 

OF WILD FLOWERS as Headings to the Calendar ; and a quantity of useful 
information, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, 
printed in colours by the same process as the Gems of Horticulture, and 
forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the Office of 
the “ Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 


Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 
Three months, 4s. 4d. ; Six Months, 8s. 8d. ; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to THOMAS Fox, Strand Branch, 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Copies, 


Office: 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


THE education of the young ladies of the present day is very 
grossly neglected. Wedo not mean that pains and expense 
enough are not bestowed upon it, but that pains and expense 
are both misdirected, A faulty education is the result ; and 
it is as great—perhaps a greater—misfortune to receive a bad 
education than to get no education at all, The aim and 
object of all education ought to be to make men and women 
useful and agreeable members of society ; and, indeed, the 
useful practically includes the agreeable—so far, at least, as 
women are concerned A lady may be able to play, and sing, 
and draw, and dance, and dress to perfection ; but if she be inca- 
pable of wisely and discreetly governing a household, she must 
infallibly fail in rendering her husband’s home agreeable, The 
dulce and the utile should certainly go hand-in-hand, but if the 
utile be neglected for the sake of the dulce, the sweets will 
assuredly pall, for a pleasant song or a nice dress will not com- 
pensate a man for a slovenly-kept house or an ill-cooked 
dinner, And in this case we say the education given to young 
Jadies in these times stands, Practical usefulness is sacrificed 
to outward and meretricious show; “ accomplishments” are 
substituted for real knowledge of the duties of life; and ill- 
managed households, uncomfortable homes, intractable ser- 
vants, and badly-reared children, are the natural and inevitable 
results, | Woman's great mission is to make life pleasant : 
first, by watching over us in childhood, and afterwards in 
seeing to the comfort as well as adornment of the home 
circle. The education young ladies now receive, however, fits 
them for the discharge of neither the one part of their duty 
nor the other, It aims at making beings conventionally called 
“ ladies,” but not at forming helps meet for man, We must 
change all that, 

A knowledge of household affairs—of “common things,” 


as the late Lord Ashburton phrased it—and of the idiosyn- | 


crasies of the class who, as domestic servants, contribute so 
much to make or to mar home happiness, are the two grand 
requisites in the mistress of a house, 


over households are ever taught anything of these mat- 
ters? Miss Belinda and Miss Juliana would defile their 
dainty feet aud bauds by treading on the rough kitchen-floor 
or learning by experiment how to make a pudding or cook a 


beautiful | 


| through all the yards from one to the other. 


And yet how few of | 
the women of the present day who are destined to preside | 


joint ! 
they to talk or listen to Mary Jane or Sarah Ann! 


vulgar thing—so young ladies are taught to believe—to 


know the details of household management, or to care 
And 


yet how can any lady govern her household without an 


about the wants, wishes, and feelings of servants. 


acquaintance with all these things? She cannot pro- 


perly direct how nor when the duties of the house should 
| be performed, She is incapable of judicious marketing, and 
cannot judge of good cookery, Her ignorance is her servant's 


opportunity : she is either cheated or she is despised and dis- 
obeyed. If “Missus” does not know ber business, Mary 
Jane will very soon discover the fact—and take advantage of 


it, No general can successfully conduct a campaign who does 


not understand the art of war better than his soldiers; no 


manufacturer or tradesman can profitably carry on a business 
the principles and details of which his workmen have to teach 


him ; no foreman is fit for his position who is not more skil- 
ful in his craft than the men under his control; and no lady 
can manage a household who does not understand the science 
of housekeeping, both in theory and practice, better than 
her domestics, To impart such knowledge should be the aim 
of the parents and instructors of young ladies; and this 
need in no way interfere with the acquisition of those 
lighter and more elegant accomplishments which are so 
well calculated to ornament the drawing-room, Women were 
designed by nature for wives and mothers, and are bound to 
study the tastes of men; and they may depend upon it that, 
whatever sentimental nonsense may be talked during court- 
ship, men, after marriage, will become in a large degree 
dissatisfied if their personal comfort is neglected and if their 
children are badly reared. Let ladies—and it is to those 
specially entitled to this designation that we address our- 
selves—look well to these things, for they are of vital 
importance to them. 

Another evil result of the faulty training of young ladies is 
the extravagance in dress and in everything else to which 
they are addicted, They have much too exalted notions of the 
show they ought to make before their neighbours, Mrs, 
Grundy and her opinions are more cared for than 
husband and home. We need not join with the satirist in 
denouncing the substitution of “Greek and Latin, silk and 
satin” for ditching and ploughing by the boys, and milking 
and butter-making by the girls, Greek and Latin and silk and 
satin are all right enough in their proper place; but they 
must not be allowed to supersede the more weighty matters 
of life. If men know nothing beyond Greek and Latin, they 
are of very little use in the world; and if women care for 
nothing but silk and satin, they are worse than useless in the 
world, Young men—especially young professional men—are 
greatly blamed for their aversion to marriage, and the 
bachelorism and all its evil consequences to which they are 
prone. But how can it be otherwise? Young ladies 
nowadays are not content to marry for love, and to 
aid and encourage their husbands in working for position 
and wealth, They must have grand establishments provided 
for them at once; they must have funds liberally at 
their disposal ; they must be able to dress and keep house in 
a style equal to those of their richer neighbours, or, at least, 
of their own parents, for it seems to be a prevailing idea that 
young couples should start life at the point which their 
fathers and mothers have attained after a life of labour and 
self-denial, 

All this is wrong. Young men cannot afford such ex- 
pensive luxuries as wives of this description; and the 
consequences are that they do not marry, and thousands of 
amiable and virtuous women, who, were their minds better 
trained and the notions of society more rational, would 
be the lights of happy homes, are left to pine in single 
wretchedness, while the men to whom they ought to 
be companions and helpmates are mewed up in 
lonely chambers, or are spending their time in dissipation in 
taverns and even worse places of resort, It is melancholy 
to think of the mass of misery which this false system of life 
engenders ; and all for the sake of that earth-formed idol— 
gentility—to which society, and especially the female portion 
of it, so devotedly and stupidly bows the knee, Perish 
gentility! and let us have useful, energetic, and really cul- 
tivated men and women, comfortable homes, and well-trained 
and healthy children, These are the elements which make 
happy families and great peoples; not meretricious gaud and 
glitter, which breed only misery and disgrace, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S NORFOLK SEAT.—The improvements on the 
Royal estate of Sandringham are still in progress, and many of them are 
completed, while others are on the eve, The first thing which strikes the 
observation is the roads, many of which were a few years ago almost impas- 
sable, and are now equal to any. New roads have been made and old ones 
improved to a marvellous extent, and all has been done without destroy 
the beauty of the estate, which is fast assuming a rich autumnal glow, 4 
thereby, becoming more interesting. The inadequacy of the house to accom; 
modate the Prince and his visitors is to be met ; the site of new buildings 
contiguous to the east front of the honse is staked ont, and will be doubtless 
the nucleus of an establishment more befitting the exalted station of his 
Royal Highncss. The park is growing very pretty, the newly-planted trees 
coming on with great rapidity. On the table-land in front of the head- 
keeper's new house have been erected the dog-kennels, facing the new 
pheasantries and looking towards Sandringham House. The kennels are 
miniature houses, substantially built of the native carr, with brick corners 
and slated roofs. The houses number twelve, and each opens into a paved 
yard, about 18ft. by 12ft., surrounded by neat palisading about 10 ft. high. 
Each yard is connected by means of iron doors, so that the keeper can pass 
In front of these small yards 
are the exercising-grounds, three in number, each being about twenty-one 
yards square. The drainage and the ventilation have been carefully looked 
after. The new farmhouse on the bome farm, which has been erected 
almost within a stone's throw of the hall, and facing the Dersingham 
entrance to the park, is almost finished, and a tract of rough waste land is 
being levelled. The extensive Royal gardens are in full bloom; the young 
fruit-trees appear to be very healthy, and the variegated borders by the side 
of the drive, at the principal entrance, are full in flower, Ten of the model 
cottages are about finished, six of them being tenanted. Their Royal High- 
— ee at Sandringham in about a month, and will probably 
Stay over Christa.. 


Their delicate lips and ears would be polluted were 
It is a 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THE KING OF WIRTEMBERG recently : 
at Stutgardt out of the boxes which were 


nt all the persons at the 
at theat 
is with the Royal box “ate 
xX. His 


Majesty said he would have none but nobles oppo-ite him, 

THE WILL OF THE LATE PRINCE Jost rit VR, leaving the be tk 
of his inheritance to one Renazzi, areryaut in li ili be disputes 
by the family. © 

THE DIAMONDS OF THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF Naples (relict. of the 
late Ferdinand) have been stolen at Rome during her absence at Frascati 
and noe clue to the thieves has been yet found. , 

THE SUGAR CROP IN THE WEST INDIES is reported of in favourable 

7 at 


terms, although in some of the lower districts much damage had been caused 
by heavy rain, — 

THE BAPTISM OF THE INFANTE DOM ALFONSO OF Ponrucar took 
place, on the 27th ult., in the Chapel of the Ajuda Palace, without publi 
ceremony. 16 

A GERMAN JOURNAL has been seized for publishing Earl 
despatch on the Gastein Convention, 

A WOMAN, name unknown, fell before a van, opposite the Mansion House 
on Monday, and was killed, fe 

A CODFISH, weighing 14 stone, having in its stomach a pair of spec. 
tacles with brass frame, was caught, a few days ago, about three miles of 
Flamborough Head, 

THE NUMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE nbout to be aug. 
mented, and three new divisions are to be furmed, which will be designatel 
by the letters X, Y, and Z, : 

LaDy RAGLAN died on Saturday last, aller a very enit er 
Ladyship waa the daughter of the late General Earl | amp. She wag 
born in 1832, and leaves a youthful family by Lord Raglan, to whom she 
was married in September, 1556. 

HLM, STEAMER DEVASTATION is reported to have sailed from Acapuleo to 
capture the Shenandoah, after informing the Captain of the United States 
frigate Saranac of the intention to do so. 

AN AERONAUTIC SOCIETY isin course of formation. Mr. Glaisher is to 
be one of the council. Its object will be to make aerial experiments, : 

MR. JOHN M‘LAREN, Advocate, son of Mr. Dunesn M'Laren, MP, for 
the city of Edinburgh, is a candidate for the chair of Scots Law in the 
University of Edinburgh, vacant by the resignation of George Muir, Esy 
Sheriff of Stirling. ie) 

Mr. FREDERICK KIRKBY, a Leeds woollen merchant, has had the good 
fortune to carry off the highest prize for woollen cloths at the Portuguese 
International Exhibition, 

A REDUCTION OF SEVERAL MILLION DRACUMAs is being prepared in 
the Greek Budget of Expenditure. 

S1R ROBERT PEEL had an altercation, the other day, in a carriage on the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, with a Mr, Gray, a retired banker, The 
affair originated out of the Chief Secretary having a portmanteau on the 
seat beside him, and led to a summous before the police courts; but the 
“difficulty ” has been arranged through the intervention of friends, 

CONSTANCE EMILIE KENT has been removed, by orcer of Sir George 
Grey, the Home Secretary, from the Wilts county gaol, at Fisherton, Salis- 
bury, to the convict prison at Millbank, to undergo her sentence of penal 
servitude for life. 

A WOMAN IN CHARLESTOWN, New Hampshire, U.S., has a large collec- 
tion of tame toads in her yard, which know their mistress, follow her about, 
and hop in her lap to be fed, and at the word of command range themselves 
in a perfect circle round her feet. 

THE DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTINFRIARS, having undergone substantial 
repair and renovation after the laic tic, and being uow thoroughly restored 
to the pure English style of architecture prevailing in 1253, the transition 
period of the thirteenth century, was reopened on Sunday last, and attended 
by a very large and highly-resj<ctable congregation, 

A YouNG SCOTCH NOBLEMAN, still a minor, has been gambling at a German 
watering-place for a fortnight, losing, on an average, £1500 a day, 

THE PRIZES were awarded to the exhibitors in the Dublin Exhibition 
on Monday night. The Duke of Leinster was in the chair, and Earl Russell 
was present and distributed the prizes. Several speeches were made and 
votes of thanks to various perions were carried by acclamation, 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, in which France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland take part, is expected to assemble in Paris towards the end of 
October. The object of the congress is to coine to an agreement upon the 
introduction of a uniform copper coinage in the above-named countries, 

GENERAL JOHNSTON, who was a candidate for the presidency of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad in Virginia, was not elected. The majority 
of the stockholders voted for him, but the stock held by the State was voted 
against him. He was defeated by a majority of about $00 shares, 

THE DOCTRINE OF FREE TRADE (writes a Vienna correspondont) is 
beginning to find favour in Austria, and it is now known to all men that the 
Government intends to do away with the absurd system of protection, which 
bas enriched a few hundreds of men at the expense of as many millions, 

THREE PERSONS have been rescued during the bathi:g season, from 
positions of danger while bathing from the gentlemen’s machines at the 
Wish, Eastbourne, who respectively tendered to their rescuer the sums of 
5s., 26. 6d., and 8d. The eightpenny gentleman could not have entertaincd 
very exalted ideas of his own worth. 

A SEVERE HURRICANE recently swept over the Island of Guadaloupe, 
devastating an immense extent of the country. Three hundred persons were 
drowned, The islands of Martinique, Trinidad, and Grenada were com- 
pletely flooded by heavy rains, causing destruction of property and, in several 
cases, loss of life. 

THE PERSONALTY of the late Mr. Cobden has been sworn under £8000. 
He has left to his wife his furniture, pictures, books, wines, carriages, horses, 
&c., for her own absolute use, and has also bequeathed to her a life interest 
in the rest of his property, real and personal ; and at her decease the same is 
to be equally divided among his five daughters. 

THE CHURCH CONGRESS met at Norwich on Tuesday, and was presided 
over by the Bishop of Norwich. The Archbishop of York opened the con- 
gress by preaching a sermon in the cathedral. The attendance of clergy 
was very numerous. The chief subjects of discussion have been National 
Education, the Court of Final Appeal, and the better utilising of Cathedral 
Chapters. 

A WOMAN was cleaning a window, at Birmingham, about 40 ft. from the 
pavement, when she suddenly fell and alighted on a man who was pass- 
ing. He was knocked to the ground, but she fell upon her feet, and, with 
the exception of some slight contusions, was found to be uninjured. The 
man, however, was insensible, having sustained concussion of tae brain. 

A CASE OF ASIATIC CHOLERA is reported at Southampton, and the same 
dreadful malady, according to a local authority, has made its appearance at 
Sholing-common and at Bitterne, near that town. A public meeting on the 
subject has been held at the latter place, and vigorous sanitary measures are 
being adopted by the leading inhabitants, 

A GENTLEMAN IN SCOTLAND has trained a couple of mice and invented 
machinery for enabling them to spin cotton yarn. The work is done on the 
treadmill principle. It is so constructed that the common house mouse is 
enabled to make atonement to society for past offences by twisting and 
reeling from one hundred to 120 threads per day. To complete this the little 
pedestrian has to run ten miles and a half. This journey it performs every 
day with ease. 

Lorps DERBY AND PALMERSTON have each recently had an attack of 
gout, which prevented their fulfilling certain public engagements ; and in 
reference to this fact the following jew “esprit appears in the Bristol 
Mercury :— 


Russel]'s 


COALITION FXTRAORDINARY, 
The Premier in, the Premier out, 
Are Jaid up both with peval gout, 

And no place can they go to ; 
Hevce it «ensues, that though of old 
Their differences were manifold, 

They now agree in toto ! 


DISEASE AMONG GAME AND RABBITS.—In some parts of Worcestershire 
# disease has appeared among game and rabbits, which threatens not only to 
seriously affect the species in which it is now committing ravages, but to 
spread to sheep. Rabbits fall dead at the feet of ramblers, and in one dis- 
trict as many as half a dozen have been picked up within a few yards. 
Pheasants are also affected, and in one case sheep have already been attacked. 
The effect of the disease—whatever it may be—is to waste the body until 
nothing but skin and bones are left. The fur of the hares and rabbits 
comes off, till not a hair is left ; the skin is affected by a violent eruption or 
rash. With birds, wasting and moulting occur, and in each case a high 
inflammation and fever seem to exist throughout the internal organs, Some 
agriculturists attribute the disease to a miasma of the land, and they say 
that clover is turning mildewed from the same cause. 

THE “RINDERPEST” IN HORSES.—Mr. Edmund Tattersall communi- 
cates the intelligence that the cattle plague has extended itself to horees, 
and that two animals have died from its effects. The letter, however, 
is not written for the purpose of creating alarm, but to point out 
a remedy discovered by the colonel of a Hungarian regiment of dragoons. 
The recipe is homeeopathic in its character, and consists simply of eight or 
ten drops of arsenic (third strength) every ten or fifteen minutes. If given 
every thirty-six hours before the disease makes its appearance the same doce 
will act as an effectual preventive, Mr. Tatteisall still advocates the 
wholesale slaughter of cattle, in order that we may have some meat to eat 
before the disease becomes universal and no healthy animal is to be found. 
As, however, Government will not move in the matter, he suggests the for- 
mation of insurance companies to mitigate the terribl> - Which must be 

ustained by farmers, 


lOve 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tuk list of the Confederate bondholders which appeared in the 
Morning Star and other papers gave rise to a good deal of 
gossip and speculation, Some few thought that the list was 
authentic. Nobody thought that it was strictly accurate, And 
most people dismissed it at once as a transparent hoax, Anda 
hoax it seems to be. Perhaps, however, it may have been a trap, 
Some cunning fellow may have heard that certain hich per- 
sonages— Ministers of State, editors of daily papers, &c.—had 
trafficed in the loan, and imagined that if he were to pub- 
lish a list he would get some contradictions, and would 
beable to cay that those who did not send denials stood convicted. 
But if this were his motive he has failed, for the only people whom 
the world cares about have promptly denied that they ever held a 
penny of the etock. That some of the men in the list held stock is 
probable ; but whether they did or did not, nobody cares a jot— except 
one man—to wit, Mr, Sampson, City editor of the Times ; but the 
probability is that his denial will come soon: he may be ont of 
town, But I happen to know that the hoax, if it were a hoax, did 
not originate in America, The list was got up in London and sent 
to Washington. ie : 

Last yexr a Royal commission was appointed to investigate the 
subject of capital punishment. This commission has made no 
report. It stands adjourned to some day in November. It is 
dificult to imagine, seeing the discordant elements in this com- 
mission, that it can ever agree unanimously to a report; but I sup- 
pose we shall have one, and, if there be dissentients, we shall have 
their reasons for dissent. One could wish that all thcse of the com- 
missioners who still advocate the gallows would read a little book 
intituled “The Law on its Trial; or, Personal Recollections of the 
Death Penalty,” by Alfred H. Dymond, And not only would I 
have the members of the Royal commission read the book, but all 
kings, princes, potentates, statesmen, and legislators ; and, indeed, 
men of all sorts, for I am persuaded that, if the contents of this 
book could be generally known, the gallows would be abolished in 
less than a year, It is aterrible book. No book that I ever 

read has proved to me the truth of the saying of the Swedish 
statesman. “My son,” said he, “you do not know with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” The injustice, the uncer- 
tainty in the execution of the law, the stupidity and inconsistency 
of officials which this book exposes, is something amazing. We 
who live in a lower region of society are accustomed to think 
that those who dwell in the empyrean of office are leaders of the 
people, and are so becavse they are wiser. But, alas! in many 
cases it has been.found that they are not so; on the contrary, as 
this book shows, the men of the lower region often have to teach 
wisdom to those above them. At all events, one thing is clear, 
but for the earnest exertions of those below to enlighten the dwellers 
above, not a few innocent men would have been hanged, and still 
more executed whose lives were spared, in consequence of circum- 
stences forced upon the attention of the Home Office. I will not 
review Mr. Dymond’s book—reviewing does not belong to my 
department; but I will, if you will allow me, give you, as shortly 
as I can, just one dramatic incident culled from its pages :— 

Annette Myers was the illegitimate child of a man whose name 
stood high on the roll of England's lesser nobility. Her mother 
was—— well, let me say, once for all, that shame attached 
i'self to her birth. Her father placed Annette in a convent, and 
there she received an education of a high order, till she was fifteen 
years old. Then he took her, as an adopted child, to his 
ancestral home. But, unfortunately, she bore upon her face too 
plainly the secret of her birth, The servants whispered and laughed ; 
and this coming to her father's ears, her removal was con- 
sidered necessary, and her father now changed his plans, and 
apprenticed her to a dressmaker, What wonder that Annette 
took reluctantly to her needle, and that her mistress should 
discover her total inadaptability to the business. However, 
she stopped with her mistresss, and for some time made 
herself useful in household work, <A respectable young man, 
about entering into business as a stationer, offered her marriage. 
He was accepted, but after a time his affection cooled, Annette 
was cast off, and he married another woman, This was a terrible 
blow; but she sought refuge in employment, and after some instruc- 
tion, given by the dressmaker, took a situation as lady’s-maid, 
and, subsequently, exchanged it for that of housemaid. She 
became acquainted with a handsome soldier in the Guards, 
named Henry Ducker. This man, after a course of courtship 
apparently honourable, effected her ruin, and then made to her 
a proposal which drove her into a state of frenzy, and she took 
vengeance upon her betrayer by shooting bim dead in the park. As 
her trial approached much interest was excited, but no one appeared 
io undertake her defence. At that time Mr. George Thompson, 
M P. for the Tower Hamlets, lived in Sloane-street. One Sunday 
worning arespectable man called and pressed for an interview. 
Chis was at first refused; but the man would take no denial, and 
the interview was conceded, This man was the husband of the dress- 
muker, and Fe revealed to his astonished listener the story of Annette’s 
bith, The next morning found Mr, Thompzon at the door of the 
town residence of the girl’s father. 
all the taste and luxury which wealth can command. ‘The visitor 
wailed a time for the owner, He entered, quite unconscious of the 
skeleton in the cupboard which was about to be exposed. “ You 
are the father of Annette Myers?” said Mr. Thompson slowly and 
calmly, looking him fully in the face, The blow struck home ; 
pale, and sick, and faint, he stood—though it seemed as if he would 
have fallen — waiting his sentence. Firmly, but gently, Mr. 
Thompson then told him that his secret was known; that, if he 
refused the appeal for aidon behalf of his own daughter, his shame 
and disgrace would be proclaimed ; but that, if he performed the 
duty of a parent, none should know the name of Annette’s father. 
He consented, and found the funds for her defence. She was, how- 
ever, found guilty, and left for execution ; but great exertions were 
made to save her, and these were successful. Her sentence was 
commuted to transportation, She was sent to a colony; married 
aftera time; and led a virtuous and honourable life. Want of 
space has compe'led me to condense this story, and deprive it of 
wuch of the graphic power with which Mr, Dymond gives it, but 
the substance is all here. 

Really writers in the daily newspapers must be made to undergo 
au examination in Shakspearean knowledge ere they are permitted 
to quote from the writings of the “divine Williams.” Everyone 
nowadays affects to know Shakspeare, and in the continual mis- 
quotations which appear in print we have ample evidence 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” A few weeks ago I 
had occasion to comment on the total misconception the Standard 
made of the character of Falstaff, who, as you will remember, 
your contemporary described as not witty himself, though the cause 
of wit in others. I now find another, though not so gross a blunder, 
in the Telegraph of Tuesday, where a leader-writer, in an excellent 
article on the shortcomings of our telegraph companies, vm ig * Poor 
Ariel is competent enough ‘to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes?” Now, Ariel figures in “ The Tempest,” and the line quoted 
by the Telegraph does not appear in that play at all; but in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ It is Puck, and not Ariel, who 
boasts his power to engirdle the earth in forty minutes. I refer your 
contemporary to the 2nd scene of the 2nd act of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” where the line occurs. Had the Telegraph 
wnit’r been really “up” in his Shakspeare, as he ought to be or he 
thould not quote him, he might have found a passage to fit his 
purpose equally well, and, perhaps, more poetical, In the Ist scene 
of the 5th act of “ The Tempest” Ariel says— 

I drink the air before me, and return 

c Or e’er your pulse twice beat ; P 
which conveys an idea of rapidity of motion quite as emphatic as 
Puck's undertaking, and would not have exposed the writer's 
iguorance or carelessness. This may seem but a small matter, and 
1 may be thought somewhat hypercritical in noticing it; but every 
public writer at least should know Shakepeare; and a quotation, if 
worth making at all, is worth making correctly. Why won't 
people take the trouble of verifying passages before quoting them ? 
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chemical toy called the ‘Serpent de Pharaon.” The “ Pharoah's 
serpent ” is sold under the form of a cone, about one inch in height 
and half an inch in diameter at the base, altogether smaller than a 
rifle bullet or a lady's thimble, It is coated with tinfoil, On the 
application of a light to the apex a coiling, writhing substance 
begins to extrude, after the manner of a worm, This continues to 
grow in length as well as in breadth, until at last the figure and 
semblauce of a snake, not only in form but in colour and motion, 
appear to issue from the sulphureous burning base, When the fire 
is extinct the ‘serpent ” remains a sinuous corpus of cinder, covered 
with a light ash of yellow flecked with grey. The cone has been 
changed into a tortuous, elongated mass at least three quarters of a 
yard in length, and of the thickness we have described. The 
explanation of the phenomenon has been given in a scientific 
journal, but we think may be better withheld from a wonder-loving 
public, The toy may be obtained in London from Messrs, Smith, 
Beck, and Beck, the well-known opticians of Cornhill, over against 
the Royal Exchange. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


It is impossible to sit down to notice a heap of magazines without 
reflecting how much effort, and hope, and often serious aspiration, 
may be represented in those miscellaneous pages, but of whieh the 
reviewer can say nothing. He dces not see it, or he has not time to 
speak of it, or something else pushes it out of the way, or the author 
of the article mistakes the importance of what he is writing, or— 
any one, in fact, of a hundred things. Every month there are pretty 
sure to be jirst articles of somebody or other printed, aad most 

ple are excited about appearing in print for the first time, though 
it is well known few care about it the second time. It is probable 
that, taking them together, in all the notices that appear any given 
month, pretty ample justice may, on the whole, be done; but the 
writer of a first article is not likely to see all the notices—though 
more likely, by-the-by, than a hardened old scribbler. Well, it 
can't be helped ; we must all go to our work and do the best we can 
with it, and take our chance of praize or blame. 

There is a good deal that is interesting in the magazines this 
month. In Blackwood Mr, H. O'Neil, A.R.A., who went out as an 
artist, contributes un interesting and novel paper, well worth reading, 
about the failure of the Atlantic cable. After all we have seen 
about the Great Eastern, this article is interesting in its frankness, 
its cheerfulness, its bunhomie, its reckless detail, Mr. O Neil finds 
the Great Eastern a very noisy ship, and very unfit for literary 
effort. He doubts if Mr. Trollope, who can work as well on board 
a Cunard steamer as he can at his own desk, could write on board 
the big ship; but he adds that some mathematical gentlemen got 
through @ great quantity of calculations with apparent case. 
Nothing seems, however, to have surprised Mr, O Neil more than 
the appetites of his fellow-voyagers. He does not make himself 
clear upon this point ; but, as people have usually good appeti'es at 
sea, we infer that he means to imply that the size of the ship bad 
an effect on people's “ peckers,” and that they ate in proportion, 
Certainly, three mutton chc ps, a plate of ham with eggs, and a whole 
rack of toast, make rather a large breakfast. Blackwood contains 
also a very good article about Giacomo Leopardi, with some trans- 
lations from his prose and his poetry. Leopardi, poor fellow, was 
a deliberate pessimist, like Arthur Schépenhauer; orly he had 
excuses that Schépenhauer had not. He had a suffering and inca- 
pacitated body, and finer sensibilities, But it is a terrible shock to 
come across a man of intelligence, whoee deliberate creed it is that 
this is a world in which there is more badness than goodness, and 
that there is no reason to hope for a better :— 

+ + » » These laws 

Nature and Fate have writ in adamant— 

The good in sadness ; but the vile and base 

In a perpetual feast ; ‘gainst all great souls 

The world one vast conspiracy in arms ; 

True honour followed still by calumny, 

Envy, and hate ; ever, the weak, for food, 

Given to the strong. 
So Leopardi read the law of life, and died, at the end of his agony, 
in his thirty-ninth year. 

The Cornhill, among other intcresting matter, contains a paper npon 
Insanity in criminal cases, “ from a Mad Doctor's point of view.” 
“ Mental science,” says the writer, “is a question of physiology ; 
mental disease a question of pathology.” In other words, the queston 
Is the man X master of his actions? is a question exactly like this, 
Is the man X able to digest his dinner properly? ‘The writer does 
not attempt to discuss the question, Is it right to put X to pain 
whether he was master of his actions when he committed the crime 
or not? Irecommend my readers to turn to the back numbers of 
the Cornhi//, aud cowpare with this article one on Machiner 


appeared in it not long ago. The Cornkill has also a New / 
paper, called * Maori Sketches,” from which | gladly make a short 
extract :— 

We think that much might oti!l be made of Maori loyalty if an Engiish 


man could be found sufficiently uncivilised to earn their confidence in his 
straight-forward reyard for their welfare. Lt is probable that this people 
cannot coimpreherd abstractions of law and order; but they might love a 
lawgiver and a chief, Why should they not have a lieutenant-king, who 
would, as young King Matutuere has done, pray, according to the Book of 
Common Prayer, that the Queen may vanquish and overcome all her enemies, 
and seal his prayer with emphatic Amens? ‘The first confidence,” says 
Sir W. Martin, late Chief Justice of the colony, “ must be a confidence in 
persons.” If our European training render a search for the necessary 
“ person” difficult, why should not the Maoris have Tamihana or Matutuere, 
now that they have confessed the Queen’s supremacy, for their viceroy ? 
Why should they not make “ land-leagues,” if it ro please them, until in 
due time they find their profit in legitimate sale of their country ¢ Might 
not the colonists shift for the present with the southern island, which is 
larger than England and Wales? Let them be content to govern them- 
selves, possessing, a3 they do, all the newest political inventions, 


This is very sensible writing. The testimony of those who know 
savage and partially-civilised races is uniformly to the effect that 
they believe in persons, not in “law” and “order ;'’ and that the 
question is, rot what“system” to pursue, but what man to send, 
This makes colonial government a very diflicalt question ; but there 
is no doubt about the fact being so. “The account of the raising of 
a spirit of a young chief is so extremely interesting that [I give 
it almost entire :-— 

The hour appointed by the tohunga came, and at night all those interested 
met the priest in the house agreed upon. Fires were lighved, which gave a 
flickering light. The priest retired to the darkest corner. All was expecta- 
tion, and the silence was only broken by the sobs of the sisters and other 
relations of the dead man, They were heart-breaking in their violence, while 
the grave silence of the men showed that to them it was a serious interview. 
The brother of the chief now and then wiped his eyes as they filled with 


ars, 

‘About thirty persons were seated on the floor, among whom was the 
Englishman who relates the ecene, and who found his incredulity giving 
way before the solemnity of the occasion. The fire gradually burned down 
to mere glowing charcoal, and the light was little better than darkness, 
when suddenly a voice come out of the gloom. “Salutation! salutat ion to 
you all! salutation! Salutation to you, my tribe! Family, I salute you! 
Friends, I salute you! Friend, my pakeha friend, I salute you! ° 

The feclings of the assembled persons were taken by storm, A cry ex- 
pressive of affe ction and despair, such as was not good to hear, came from 
the sister of the dead chief, a fine, stately, and really handsome woman of 
about five-and-twenty. She would have rushed in the direction from 
whence the voice came, had not her brothers forcibly restrained her. She 
lay then moaning and fainting on the ground, At the same instant a 
young girl, who was also held back by main force, cried out—‘‘Is it you? 
Truly is it you? They hold me, they restrain me, they watch me ; but 
I gotoyou. The sun shall not rise! The sun shall not rise! She fell 
ins:nsible ou the rush floor, and, with the other girl, was carried out. 
Then the spirit was heard again—*Speak to me, the tribe; speak to me, 
the family ; speak to me, the pakeha!” At last his brother said—* How 
is it with you? Is it well with you in that country? ’ The answer 
came in strange, melancholy accents, like the sound of wind blowing into 
a hollow vessel.’ ‘It is well with me: my place isa good place.” The 
brother asked him if he had seen persons whore names he mentioned. 
“Yes; they are all with me.” There were some more questions and 
replics,and directions by the spirit as to the disposal of bis gun and his 
large tame pig. Then the pakeha asked where the missing book could be 
found, [ts exact position in the thatch over the door was given. The chief's 
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The “most wonderful wonder of wonders” is certainly the French | 


brother rushed out and found it, and brought the book in his hand. Soo! 
after the spirit said, suddenly—-* O tribe, farewell! My family, I go.” A 
general cry of farewell arose from all present. ‘ Farewell !” again cried 
the spirit from deep below the ground. ‘ Farewell!” again from high in 
the air. “ Farewell!” once more came moaning through the distant dark- 
ness of the night. 

All the people present dispersed, and quiet had been restored to the village, 
when the report of a musket broke the silence. The villagers hastily drmed, 
rushed towards a flame which was springing up, where a shed had been 
hastily set on fire to make a light. In the verandah of the house next to it 
an old man supported the dead body of the young girl who had said that she 
would fellow her chief to the other world, She had secretly procured a 
loaded musket, pulled the trigger with her foot, and leaning on the muzzle, 
she had destroyed herself. 

Temple Bar contains, again, one of those charming tourist papers. 
This time it is “ Through Hants” that we are taken, Jn “ David 
Chantrey ” Mr. Wills has a great deal to say—too much, indeed— 
about the great social law of taboo applied to women who have 
crossed a given line. I doubt the utility of such writing. If 
Mr. Wills has a frank, sincere word to say upon the subject, let 
him “= it, but merely tossing the ball does no good to anybody. 

In the Churchman’s Family Magazine I find nothing very 
interesting this month. But there is something very stupid—the 
article on “Rationalism and Revelation,” by the Rev. Archer 
Gurney. What is “transcendental Christian Theism”? So far as 
I can put any meaning into the words, it is exactly what a modern 
Marcus Aurelius would believe. Marcus Aurelius was not what 
Mr. Gurney calls him, a “self-sufficing thinker ”— certainly not in 
the sense of being self-sufficient, 

The Shilling Magazine contains an interesting paper on the 
“ Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at South Kensington,” and a 
very amusing and suggestive article by Mr. Ingleby, “The Great 
Change.” Musical readers will be delighted with ‘ Robert 
Schumann on Music and Musicians,” he paper is headed 
“ Schubert and Mendelssohn,” but the name of Beuhover should 
have been included. 

Mr, Gilbert’s story constitutes the chief source of interest in the 
St. James's Magazine. But the article about Abelard and Heloise, 
by Dr, Delepierre, is well worth reading. ‘The Ladies’ Mile” is 
continued, of course, but it does not move briskly. 

In the British Army and Navy Review, which is very good, as 
usual, I find the politeness of the French at Fontenoy, in offering 
the “ first fire” to the English, mentioned twice—once on page 388, 
as an undoubted fact ; once on page 374, as a doubtful one—which, 
however, ought to be believed, use it is typical, The writer on 
page 374 is probably aware that Mr. Carlyle has, in his ‘ Frederick 
the Great,” made utter havoc of this story, once for all. The article 
on kag “ Expatriation of the Acadians ” will be informing to most 
people. 

re word of warm praise is due to Mr, Beeton’s periodicals, The 
Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine is really capital. The article 
entitled “ Life on Board a Female Convict Ship” is admirable in its 
simplicity, its minuteness, its straightforwardness, and gives an 
affecting glimpse of Sir John Franklin and his wife, As for the 
Boys’ rca the woodcuts of animals would alone make them 
desirable, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The event of the past week has been the production at the 
Puincess’s of “It Is Never Too Late To Mend,” a drama, by Mr, 
Charles Reade, founded on the novel by Mr, Charles Reade, However, 
1 can say nothing about it, because I did not see it; for, though 1 


| attended the theatre, on Wednesday evening, no seat could be found 


for me—a fact on which I do not found the slightest claim to sym- 
pathy, as it is a matter (as Mr. Toole says) of ‘‘ no consequence” 
cither to the piece, to the theatre, or to me, 

In default of giving an account of what has been done, I 
may, at least, say what is going to be done. The St, JaMzs's 
is to open, on the 11th, with a new drama, by Mr. John Brougham, 
founded on one of Miss Braddon’s novels, SADLER’S WELLS has 
opened. ASTLEY’s throws wide its doors with a spectacle called 
“The Child of the Sun,” written for the purpose of displaying the 
incomparable Menken; and the HAYMARKET commences its cam- 
paign on Monday with “ The School for Scandal.” 

While treating of the Haymarket, I regret to have to report 
the serious illness of Mr. Sothern. Last week, at Birmingham, 
Dr. Bell Fletcher certified that Mr. Sothern was “totally unfit 
to continue his engagement: to act this evening would 
be at the risk of his life. It is absolutely necessary that he should 
have at least a fortnight’s rest ; and, most probably, a surgical opera- 
tion will be required before his health will be restored.” 


QUININE AND THE INLAND REVENUE.—A_ curious instance of the 
vigilance of some of our officials has occurred with reference to Waters’s 
quinine wine. Hearing how extensively the consumption of this wine has 
increased, a bright thought appeared in the mind of one of Mr. Gladstone's 
indefatigable understrappers that the taxation of the country mighv be 
increased with substantial advantage by subjecting this useful article for 
even the middle and poorer classes to an impost in some form or other ; and 
©o anxious were the officials to profit by the hint that Acts of Parliament 
have been raneacked, precedents looked up, and a remarkabie correspondence 
ensned, showing an official determination, upon the failure of one enactment, 
to produce and combat the force of another. The commissioners, however, 
decided, on the 31st of August, that it cannot be retailed unless the shop- 
keeper holds a British wine license. Some little misapprehension has existed, 
but this will now be removed, The decision of the board will, no doubt, be 
considered rather oppressive by the chemist and druggist; but it is hoped 
that the Excise will not make any distinction, but enforce the license on all 
medicated wines, whether sold by druggist or grocer. 


THE OWLERY AT ARUNDEL CASTLE. 

ARUNDEL CASTLE is, as most people know, the ancient seat of 
the elder branch of the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, who take the 
title of Earl from the town of Arundel, which stands on the Arun, 
in the county of Sussex. The castle is situated on a steep hill 
to the north-east of the town. The most ancient portions of the 
castle are the keep, or citadel, and the towers, which flank the gate- 
way and connect the whole by means of a sally-port. The keep 
stands on an artificial mound 110 ft. high from the fosse on one side 
and 80 ft, onthe other. The external wall is 30 ft. high, supported 
hy buttresses, 8 ft. thick, and guarded by a parapet. In the centre 
is a subterranean room and passage, and in a tower attached to the 
keep is a well 300 ft, deep, both of which, however, have been 
choked up with rubbish. In the tower above the entrance there was 
a small chapel dedicated to St. George. 

Of the lower buildings the tower and gateway facing the fore- 
court of the castle are the most, ancient, and appear to be coeval 
with the keep. The other towers are built of fiints, and in a style 
unknown till some centuries later. Right and left of the yateway 
are the dungeons, consisting of eight wards, protected by a dray- 
bridge over the castle moat. The lower wards are of enormon- 
depth. Above the old gateway were the apartments, consisting of 
three bed-rooms, occupied by the Empress Maud when she cae to 
claim the English crown in 1139, and in which she resided while 
the castle was besieged by King Stephen. ’ 

In the keep of this genuine old feudal castle is now situated the only 
owlery in the kingdom, and which is represented in ovr Engraving. 
Here the sage birds of night mope and “to the moon complain ” 
in comfort and ease. Whether or not they specially object to dis- 
turbance of their “ancient solitary reign” we know not. From 
time immemorial the noble owners of this baronial castle have kept 
up the breed of Eagle Owls in the ruined tower, as in the days of 
chivalry. The birds are arranged in a trellised aviary, with a noble 
name attached to each cage. Under one is Lord Eldon; then comes 
Sir Wm. Grant, the leaned Master of the Rolls, and so on in suc- 
cassion, The most famous lawyers of the day are supposed to be 
sitting there, with all the gravity and wisdom characteristic of their 
profession. One morning, when the late Duke and his Duchess were 
at breakfast, the Keeper of the Tower craved an audience, as he had 
most important news to communicate. Being admitted to the ducal 
presence, he said, in solemn tone suited to the occasion, “ Pleasa 
your Grace, Lord Eldon has laid an egg!” What would have been 
the wisdom of the owl from that egg, had it ever been hatched, it 
would be now useless to surmise, 
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THE NATIONAL CALLERY. 
_ THE public has now an opportunity of judging whether the last 
investment of the authoritics of the National Gallery has been one 
calenlated to ra‘se the cre! t of the national collection of pa‘ntings, 
and alc! oagh probably so Inrge a sum has never before been given 
for a picture in proportio: to ita size, this new acquisition cannot 
fail to satisfy all those who desire to retain in our gallery only the 
great worka of eminent painters, instead of covering the walls with 
third-rate or doubtful productions. : 

The grant by which the council was able to make this purchase 
arose from exceptional circumstances, and although at first the 
members were sorely tempted to expend the surplus out of which 
the fund arose in securing a few paintings of inferior value, they 
ultimately determined to Locogo such opportunities as offered in this 
direction, and have now reason to congratulate themselves on their 
judicious economy. In the Estimates voted by Parliament before the 
close of the Session we find, in addition to the usual grant for the 
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THE NEW RAPHAEL MADONNA IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


purchase of pictures for the national collection, the following item :— 
“ Amount of the eavings from the grants for purchases voted in 
1862-3, 1863-4, 1864-5, surrendered to the Exchequer, £9450.” That 
is to say, that the unexpended portions of the grants of the three 
past financial years, which, in accordance with the now-established 
regulation, were surrendered at the close of each year, were returned 


for the use of the National Gallery. It was in thia way that it 
became possible to purchase a work, the price of which seemed at 
first to make it unattainable, and nearly all the money was ex- 
pended on the small but celebrated “Garvagh Raphael,” which was 
bought for £9000, and is the newest attraction to the unsightly 
building at Trafalgar-square, bh 
This ge of which we puplish an Engraving, was originally 
known by the name of the “ Aldobrandini Raphael,” and is as- 
signed by Passavant to Raphael’s earlier Roman periods. It was 
brought to England in or before the year 1800, by the late Mr. Day, 
who afterwards sold it, for a comparatively moderate sum, to Lord 


Garvagh. It is believed that everyone will ‘cordially approve the 
principle on which the authorities secured an undoubted work of art 
which will enhance the reputation of our national collection, and 
will praise the jadgment which withheld them from buying at those 
sales which took place in Paris four months ago, 

The fancy prices realised by the competition for the Pourtalds, 
the Van Brienen, and the Morny collections rendered large purchases 
impracticable, although the pictures offered were not of the highest 
class, and, while some were exceedingly doubtful, one at least was 
wrongly named. The only additions made to the National Gallery 
from these sources was ‘A Dead Warrior,” attributed to Velasquez, 
and a portrait of a man by Moroni; and these cost £2077 13s. 
Perhaps the only picture of undoubted excellence and high claims 
in these collections was the portrait of an Italian Condottiere by 
Antonello de Measina, the painter who first introduced oil-painting, 
as practised by Van Eyck, into Italy. For this work, which was 
only about 1ft, square, but which was signed and dated 1475, the 
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nts of the National Gallery bid £4500, an offer which was 
parent by that of the French Government, who bought it for the 
Louvre, although it was afterwards said that we might have secured 
it for £6000 at one bid. Unless we could have commanded funds 
to add both to our gallery, however, there can be no coubt that we 
have made a better investment, and that even the large sum of 
£9000 paid for a single picture like the Raphael is more judiciously 
expended than it would have been in the ec llection of a number 
of inferior paintings, amongst which even thoe of Frank Hals and 
sorae of thesmaller interiors of Dow fetched six times their ordinary 
market value. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKING. 


Very few people other than those immediately concerned in the 
trade are acquainted with the way in which artificial flowers are 
manufactured, or the statistics of the business, and the conditions 
under which it is followed. It is one of those occupations which is, 
in one sense, unthought about by the shop-frequenting public, 
because it is often pursued privately, and always indirectly to the 
retail purchaser. Ladies who dress their hair or their bonnets with 
some delicate spray of mimic bloom are, in most cases, as profoundly 
ignorant of how it has been produced, or by whom, as if the 
thought that it “grew” somewhere, The manufactures whic! 
minister most to luxury, and are borne by delicate wearers into the 
gayest ecenes, are often fresh from hands weakened by want and 
overwork, and from scenes the reverse of gay. Assuredly an arti- 
ficial flower is one of these. The Royal Commissioners who have 
lately inquired into the employment of children and young persons 
in trades and manufactures, with the object of ascertaining how far 
an extension of the Factory Act to such occupations would be 
desirable, made this manufacture one of their subjects of investi- 
gation; and from Mr. H. W. Lord's report to them upon this busi- 
ness, the following statistics and particulars are principally gleaned, 

The work in this particular branch of trade, with which that of 
ostrich-feather making is often combined, is carried on for the large 
City warehouses, whence the retail shops are supplied, in “factories,” 
where often a considerable number of hands are employed; but a 
great proportion of the “ orders” is given out to be done in smaller 
places, where a family work, with perhaps two or three to help 
them, This is particularly the case with mourning flowers, violets, 
and simple goods. In such cases the workplaces are mere dwelling- 
rooms, but sometimes wretched back-kitchens on the basement ; 
often they are dirty and fetid. The accommodation in the “ fac- 
tories” is, in many cases, quice inadequate to the numbers employed 
there during the season, Heat and bad air are common in the ill- 
adapted places, and provoke illness and complaints, which, however, 
do not spoil the flowers, The gas-burners often have neither glass 
norshade, Small, as-stoves, used to heat the tools, arecommonly placed 
ou tables almost under the mouths of the workpeople. The business is 
actually dirty and dusty beyond belief. Under such conditions as 
these the workpeople are ordinarily crowded together, where any 
provision is made for them by a proprietor. Work “done at home” 
of course has ifs own squalid conditions easily imagined, Nearly 
all those employed are women and young girls, some mere children, 
the quick skill and delicacy of female fingers seeming to be a 
simple necessity in the actual work of constructing the flowers. 
Girls begin the occupation usually at ten or eleven years old, Some 
are practising it who are only a few months past eight. The manu- 
facture of coloured flowers is almost entirely confined to’ London, 
Mourning flowers are made in Manchester, but in London also. In 
Manchester the proportion of children employed is greater than in 
the metropolis, on account of the plainer character of the work, 
The larger factories employ about one hundred workpeople, but some 
more than that. 

The nature of the occupation may be briefly described thus :— 
The muslin, silk, or other fabric of which the flowers or leaves are 
made is cut into shape by means of a hand stamp, which will pass 
through sixteen folds at a blow. The leaves are veined by being 
pressed between dies, If the petal or leaf is to be all one tint, 
it is so dyed or painted before the stamping; but when the 
centre of the petal is to be left white, each petal is ceparately 
coloured with a brush. The great majority of the women and 
girls are engaged in constructing the flowers; in making the 
foundation on which the petals are stuck; in gumming, waxing; 
in dusting with potato flour for bloom, or powder of blown glass 
for frost; twisting paper or silk thread on to the stalk, and other 
details, One worker who gave information to the Commissioner 
said, “It is at best fidgety work, especially for the young ones.” 
The general duty of these young ones is, with a pair of small 
pliera, to separate the petals when stamped, to pass a fine 
wire through the centre of each, when they are to be so 
constructed, or to twist thread round the st»lks, or to pick up and 
thread beads, &c., and also to use a small goffering iron to curl the 
petals. All this involves delicate manipulation and a great strain 
upon the attention, especially toward the end of a long day's work, 
and by gaslight. The thumb and finger getrore and blistered from 
working the goffers, and often the thumb-nail is cnt across and 
down to the quick by the constant friction of the wire, or the 
thread which a | twist round it for the stalk The dust of 
tbe pigments and other materials used is injurious to the 
eyes, to the chest, and general health, and it especially affects 
the children. It lies on the hair, ond it accumulates on the 
garments, and covers the eyelashes, whence it falls into the 
eyes and irritates them till the workers are driven tothe Ophthalmic 

ospital, where the “flower girls” form the larger proportion 
of all the patients. When they use carmine they «feel heavy 
about the bead.” Arsenic green and verdigris blue are rarely used 
now ; but Fashion extorted the poisonous sacrifice five years ago, 
although publicity of better knowledge has probably frightened her 
from asking it lately. The mere brightness of the blues and ear- 
mines tries the eyes distressingly during long hours, One employer 
says :—“I have known girls with their eyes nearly out of their 
sockets with making white flowers by gaslight in winter.” 
Tie is equally injurious under similar circumstances, 
These evils produce congestion of the eye, besides a long train 
of more ordinary ne evils, And the hours of work 
are?—In London, w the season is going, fourteen and fifceen 
hours a day, and occasionally as many as eighteen hours. 
This would be to commence work at six a.m., and continue it 
till nine p.m, or twelve p.m. Children of twelve or ten often 
work fourteen, sometimes sixteen, hours; in some cases, after 
thirteen hours of work, girls of sixteen take home with them enoagh 
for two hours more, The busy time does not last the whole year 
through, but ordinarily on ae months, from Feb: to May, 
and again a like period from August to November ; and during the 
busy season the girls work ‘“‘ tremendous hours,” but very devaguinly. 
T: ey are apt to come late in the morning and make up the time at 
night. On Monday they frequently “play,” and work langaidty on 
‘Tuesday, but on the Thursday and Friday hard and long. Those 
who are not learners earn genrrally about 12s, per week for 
twelve hours’ mag | work, Some make more. One young 
woman, with a helper, sometimes earned £1, and some 
have even tuken 353, but then “tremendons houra” were 
going on. Mest of the children are very ill-educated; but in 
Manchester the state of education amongst the workers is rather 
worze than in London. There are almost as many engaged in 
making artificial flowers in London as in all other parts of England 
and Wales, At the last Census there were in London 463 under 
fifteen years; in other parts of England and Wales, 550 under 
fifteen ; in London, between fifteen and twenty, there were 2335 ; in 
other parts, of this age, 2503: thus there were 5851 females under 
twenty. There are only 4946 persons over twenty years of age 
engaged in the occupation, and of them only 620 are males, Mr, 
Lord says : “ Those who observe theee evils, and deplore them, think 
that nothing short of Jeg'slative measures will remedy them.” Such 
n.easures are recommended by the Royal Commi:sicners. 


MR. ALDERMAN PHILLIPS, who is a Jew, has been unanimously elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 


OCT. 7, 1865 


—. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


IRELAND. 

How VERY IRISH!—The Limerick Southern Reporter relates what it 
aptly terms “a romantic story.” X, returning late from Limerick races, 
meets Z, a friend, to whom he offers a bed at his house. But on reaching 
his home, which had been left in charge of a man-servant, X is unable to 
gain admittance, his servant having locked up the house and gone to the 
races also, So the friends break a pane of glass, and get in by a window, us 
agreeing to sleep on a sofa in the dining-room, whilst X retires to his own 
bed. An hour or two later the servant returns, sees the window broken, 
and, concluding that thieves are on the premises, lets himself in by the back 
door, arms himself with a poker, and proceeds to search the house, In the 
dining-room he finds a stranger asleep on the sofa, and without more ado, 
attacks him with the poker, breaking his arm and fracturing his skull. is But 
there is much vitality in Irishmen, and the Reporter says that Zis “ pro- 
gressing favourably,” in spite of his broken arm and his fractured skull. 

PRACTICAL JOKING AND ITS EFFECTS.—Not many evenings ago a party 
of young men and boys went out in Waterford to take a ramble, and, to 
inerease the pleasure of the evening, one of the party brought his concertina, 
wherewith to “ while the happy hours away.” The witching bour, however, 
when “ graves yawn and churchyards send forth their dead,” still found the 
youthful votaries of Terpsichore footing it round the town to the enlivening 
strains of “ O'Donnell Aboo,” when suddenly the anything but awful, to 
them, majesty of the law appeared at a corner in the shape of five policemen, 
Here was a chance to humbug the peelers; and, true to the spirit of reckless 
youth, they were determined not to let it pass. “ Oh!” says one, “ here’s 
the peelers.” “ By George,” says another, “let’s pretend to be Fenians 
drilling.” They march past, give the wore of command, and go through some 
evolutions quite & la militaire. The police, however, do not see the joke; the 
would-be Fenians are followed, and due notes taken of their proficiency in 
the warlike art, Need we tell the dénofiment ? One now lies in gaol to take 
his trial at the coming assizes on a charge of treason, Another is bound in 
keavy bail to appear “ and do likewise,” while a third has cut the country. 
A joke may be a joke, but getting oneself into gaol on a treasonable charge 
looks like *‘ no joke.” 


SCOTLAND. 


ANTIQUARIAN DIGGINGS IN STRATHARDLE.—There is, perhaps, no part 
of Scotland in which the remains of the early inhabitants are more abundant 
than in the upland moors and hillsides in the north-eastern part of Perth- 
shire. It has long been known that, among others, a remarkable cluster of 
circular walls of stone was preserved on the moor of Balnabroch, in the 
parish of Kirkmichael, These having been described by the author of 
“Caledonia” and other writers as “important Druidical remains,” it was 
thought desirable to have them thoroughly examined with the view of deter- 
mining their real character. The consent of Mr. Hagart, the proprietor, 
having been readily obtained, the examination was carried out during several 
days of last: week by Mr. John Stuart, secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, with the aid of Mr, Allan Fraser, of Blackcraig and 
the other landowners of the Strath, who placed a band of upwards of twenty 
workmen at Mr. Stuart’s disposal. The moor on which the remains are 
placed is of considerable extent, stretching on the east to the ‘“ Knock of 
Balmyle,” and commanding on the west a view of Benvrackie and the 
lofty peaks of Ben-y-Gloe, and on the north of the mountains which girdle 
the dusky glen of Shee. The most prominent object on the moor is the 
“ Gray Cairn,” a structure of wonderful size, measuring, when complete, 
about 90 yds. in circumference and 30 ft. in height, The adjacent ground 
on all sides is studded with cairns, of varying size and design, and circles of 
stones set on edge both in single and double rows. A similar group of stone 
circles is to be seen further to the east, on the estate of Dalrullion, on the 
Blackwater ; and another on the neighbouring hill of South Pearsie. The 
examination of the “Gray Cairn” showed that it had been erected over the 
remains of one or more burnt bodies, of which many traces in the 
shape of calcined bones and charred matter were found on the subsoil 
towards the centre. The popular tradition is that the cairn was 
erected over a mermaid, who may safely compete for the honour 
with its Druid occupant. The circles of stones are generally 
about 30ft. in diameter, but a few of them only measure 8 ft. across, 
Some of the outer ones have an outer concentric wall of stones set 
on edge, and the whole of them have openings, like doorways, through the 
walls, on the south-east side, The two circles occasionally occur near to 
each other, when they are surrounded by an inclosing wall. Anexamin- 
ation of many of these circles showed that they were the foundations on 
which the huts of the early people had been placed. In most of them pieces 
of charred wood were found, with occasional traces of pavement at the 
doorways and inthe centre. In one a large stone, hollowed out like a quern, 
was turned up; and, in several, balls of stone and sharping-stones were 
found. Inonea fragment of bronze wire occurred, and a circular disc of 
stone pierced in the centre. Ina hut-foundation, now obliterated by cul- 
tivation, there were found a dagger and a small ring of bronze, both 
of them lost. Among the cairns a considerable variety of construc- 
tion was observed. In the smaller cairns nothing was discovered except 
occasional traces of burnt matter towards the centre. Others some- 
what larger, and surrounded by large bounding stones, were marked by more 
decided traces of charred wood and burnt bones. One of this class contained 
a cist formed of great slabs ; but it had been previously opened, A circle of 
pillars placed among the cairns showed similar remains of burnt bones and 
wood in the centre. Some of the cairns and circles have been obliterated by 
cultivation ; but a great number still remain, and suggest that they are the 
remains of a very powerful tribe, and may be rmgarded as tokens of their 
habits and modes as well of living as of burial. We may infer that these 
hillsides at one time afforded shelter to an abundant population, and that 
the abodes of the living and the dead were intermingled with each other, in 
this point differing fram the remains at Linhope, in the Cheviots, recently 
excavated by the late Duke of Northumberland, where the burial cairns were 
placed by themselv:s at a little distance from the huts. It would also 
appear that the remains at Balnabroch were erected at a time when burial 
by cremation was the prevailing practice, 


AN UNEXPECTED PRIZE,—At an agricultural dinner, held in Lincoln- 
shire afew days since, Mr. W. North, whilst proposing ‘‘ The Town and 
Trade of Boston,’’ begged permission of the chairman to exercise a privilege 
conceded to him by the stewards—that of awarding a judge's prize, which 
the official judges had overlooked. It would be fresh in the recollection of 
many present (said Mr, North) that at the last annual meeting he had the 
distinguished honour to receive a white hat as a prize for the worst stacking 
and the most slovenly stackyard. He had carefully preserved the prize, and, 
having made an inspection of a great many farmsteads, had met with one 
that he considered fairly entitled its owner to be the holder of the hat for the 
ensuing twelve months ; and, having brought the hat with him to the meet- 
ing, he had very great pleasure in awarding it to the gentleman he had just 
alluded to, and that was the vice-chairman, Mr. Welsh. Mr. North said 
that the hat had never fitted him, and therefore he could cheerfully 
part from it. He then, amid the convulsive laughter of the company, 
banded the hat and box over to Mr, Welsh, 


THE PRETTIEST MAID IN HOLSWORTHY.—Two pounds ten shillings, 
being the interest upon £100 left by the late Rev. T, Merrick, to be given 
annually to the young single woman who is most deserving, most handsome, 
and most noted for her attendance at Holsworthy Church, Devon, has been 
awarded to Jane Treble, daughter of a tailor of the village. Notice had 
been posted on the church door requesting those who considered themselves 
eligible to give in their names, There were six cindidates. The church- 
warden, a young bachelor, backed ont of the difficult and delicate task of 
deciding between the rival claims of many fair opponents, and left the task 
to the rector. Mary Cole, a deserving old woman, was awarded a like sum, 
as being an old maid possessed of similar virtues in the greatest degree. 

THE PARSON AND THE REPORTER.—The Rev. Mr. Hunt, of North 
Moor, near Bridgewater, has quarrelled with his churchwardéens about the 
introduction of candles and incense into his services, The churchwardens 
appealed to the Bishop, and Archdeacon Denison was sent down to make an 
inquiry ; and the result was that the rev. gentleman was directed to remove 
his candlesticks and apologise, fn his sermon, to the churchwardens for any 
harsh expressions be might have used towards them, On the following 
Sunday morning a reporter was present to note the proceedings ; but the 
rev. gentleman caught sight of him, refused to preach, pronounced the 
benediction, and dismissed the congregation. In the afternoon the reporter 
was again present. The clergyman ascended the pulpit, and, looking 
towards the reporter, said:—‘ Before I commence my sermon I must 
again request that person to put away his writing materials, If he 
will not do so, I must call npon the churchwardens to take them from him: 
and if they will not do so, 1 must call upon the congregation to take them 
from his hands. I will not allow the house of God to be made a house of 
merchandise, and the service of God to be made a gain of. I shall not pro- 
ceed. I give the churchwardens the opportunity of removing them from 
him, If not, I call upon the congregation.” Here he paused, and intense 
silence prevailed. At last a rough-looking fellow, a boatman. who was in a 
pew at some distance, rose with angry looks, and, gesticulating 
fiercely, said, “If the churchwardens won't do their duty, somebody 
must.” He seemed disposed to carry his idea of duty 10 a prac- 
tical conclusion, when the clergyman, seeing he had gone too 
far, motioned to his muscular ally to sit down, and he did so, 
The rev. gentleman then said :—“It will be impossible for me to xo 
on with my sermon after the deliberate insult which has been perpetrated, 
it was my desire to have welcomed back to their seats in the House of God 
the churchwardens ; but they have cast a deliverate insult upon me, for I 
have full evidence that that miserable individual (the reporter) is here at 
their inetigation, and by that proceeding they have placed themeelves beyond 


allsympathy.”’ Then, appealing to the congregation, he added, “ It now 
remains with these men whether we shall have quarrellings or peace. If 
you will uphold me with your prayers, and trust to me as I trust in you, I 
iully hope—in fact, { have no doubt—that in the course of a year We ehall 


reach a splendour of worship which shall be a foretaste of the worship we 
shall enjoy in Heaven, when the incense shall rise even to the throne of 
God—that incense of the prayers of the just, and where there shall be no 
more sorrow, because there can be no more sin.” The proceedings then 
concluded. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


TuHE following description of the general symp‘oms of the cattle 
disease called rinderpest, drawn up by Professor Seifmann, of the 
Veterinary College, at Warsaw, has been received in a despatch 
addressed to Lord Rusgell by her Majesty’s Consul-General at that 
city :— 

The rinderpest was at first considered to be confined to cattle, but it has 
however, now been found to extend to sheep, hitherto not with the same 
virulence. The disease has invariably been introduced into Poland by con- 
tagion, and has never, it is believed, bien generated in this country, The 
contagion has generally been introduced by the herds of grey cattle from 
Bessarabia ; for the consumption of Poland alone the annual importation 
amounts to 30,000 head. The contagious qualities of this disease exceed 
those of any known disease of man or beast, and for this reason when once 
propagated it is extremely difficult to arrest its progress. The contagion is 
conveyed not only by infected cattle, but by those apparently sound, by pigs 
poultry, hides, manures, bones, offal, straw, buildings, and the clothes of 
herdsmen or others; in fact, by every substance which has been in contact 
with the diseased cattle. A beast once infected rarely recovers, so that the 
proportion of those which die to those which recover is about ninety deatlis 
to ten recoveries. But few beats exposed to the contagion fail to catch the 
disease. On the other hand, all experience goes to show that a beast which 
has once been attacked by the disease and recovers is never infected a second 
time. When the disease made its appearance the duration until the death 
of the animal was about ten days; it has latterly been more rapid in its 
effects, and rarely exceeds five or six days from the first symptoms, 

The usual symptoms, as soon as the malady is at all apparent, are aa 
follow :—The beast looks wretched, eats less ; the rumination either ceases or 
becomes irregular ; the coat stands out and loses its gloss; the beast becomes 
nervous; constipation ensues, which turns to an offensive diarrbcea, attended 
with tenesmus and prolapsus ani ; the animal's dung has an offensive smell ; 
the animal shakes its head frequently, and, in some instances, becomes 
violent ; a low cough ensues, with a clear running at the eyes and nostrils, 
while the saliva hangs about the mouth. In many cases these last symptoms 
appear quite at the commencement. As the disease makes progress these 
secretions become thicker ; the mucous membrane, gums, mouth, &c., throw 
out pimples; the running at the nose and eyes gives an offensive smell; 
the eyes sink, the beast daily becomes thinner and sometimes has a ten- 
dency to grind its teeth. Towards the end, the beast lies down, with its head 
turned upon one side, and becomes exhausted, finally dying without effort, 

At the autopsy of cattle, victims of this disease, may be observed the traces 
of all the above-mentioned symptoms, such as the secretions about the eyes 
and nostrils, the sunken eyes, &c. The mucous membrane, and especially 
the fourth stomach, present a marked change; the mucous membrane is 
highly charged with blood of a deep-red colour and partially swollen. In 
some places the mucous membrane has lost the membrane “ epithelium,” or 
upper tissue common co the mucous membrane; or is sometimes clothed 
with coagulated exudations, which fall off when tonched, leaving the sur- 
face slightly depressed, There is often a great accumulation of pulpy food 
in the third stomach in a dry condition, which filling up the stomach gives 
it around appearance, In consequence of this dryness of the food in the 
third stomach, this disease has been called in the Polish language 
‘* Ksizgosuoz,” from “ Ksiazka,’’ a book; and in the German, * Lisser- 
diirre”—names badly assigned, as the dryness is not an invariable 
symptom ; on the contrary, sometimes the food contained in the digestive 
organs is quite moist. Theenlargement of the gall-bladder must be added to 
other pathological changes: it contains but thin gall, and is also highly 
charged with blood. The mucous membrane of the other organs undergocs 
less alteration. The chief points, however, in the latter are in the“ trachea,” 
which swells so much as almost to obstruct the passage; and in the anus, 
which becomes highly charged with blood and of a deep-red colour. 

The symptoms during life and subsequent pathological changes which 
have been described in a popular rather than a professional manner, must 
not be considered as of invariable occurrence, and the absence of any of 
them does not prove that the animal was not attacked by the genuine form 
of this disease, It sometime occurs that in whole herds few or no~e of the 
affections about the eyes and mouth are to be obzerved ; on the other hand, 
symptoms not hitherto mentioned have been noticed, such as a remarkable 
sensitiveness in the loins, so that if the beast be touched in that region it 
will wince so as almost to sink down. One circumstance, however, is proved 
beyond a doubt—namely, that the disease is invariably transmilted by con- 
tagion, and is never indigenous. 

All experience goes to prove that all remedies for this disease are fal- 
lacious. Were the disease absolutely curable, it is doubtful whether the pro- 
cess, which would necessarily bring many persons and substances in contact 
with the diseased beast, would not ie the means of transmitting so 
much contagion that a greater loss would ensue than by immediately 
slaughtering the diseased subject. Under any circumstances, the utmost 
attention should be paid to the veterinary police regulations; and, above 
all, quack remedies must be avoided, which can but entail a very serious 
and probably increased transmission of contagion, and have already exposed 
so many countries to such severe losses, In the kingdom of Poland a strict 
quarantine for cattle at the frontier has been in practice more or 
less since the year 1857, A system of mutual compulsory insurance has also 
been in operation, which provides compensation for the compulsory destruc- 
tion of diseased cattle and also of those killed from precaution. The above- 
mentioned system has proved most efficacious in Poland, and has, doubtless, 
contributed enormously to check the disease. Whether such a system would 
answer in a thickly-populated country like England, and where the disease 
has taken root in all directions, is a question for those acquainted with that 
country to decide. Probably the complete insulation of cattle and districts 
under such circumstances would be attended with the greatest difficulty. 
Under all circumstances, precaution against contagion is the only course to 
be pursued. Inoculation with the disease has also been practised; it is, 
however, only of service to show which animals die and which recover, as tt 
is A Pg noted that inoculation by no means mitigates the intensity of the 
m ly. 

The precautions laid down by the veterinary police must unquestionably 
be followed, according to the circumstances, climate, and requirements of 
the country. The measures adopted in Poland are comprised in the ** Regu- 
lations” for the cattle disease published in 1844, which were superseded by 
the “ Regulations of the Council of Administration for the kingdom of 
Poland respecting the insurance of cattle, dated 1857." According to the 
above Regulations, hides, manure, and everything that has been in contact 
with diseased animals, are to be carefully buried, I am, however, of opinion 
that the hides of animals killed on suspicion may, after long seeking, be sent 
to the tanner and the meat salted. 


The City cattle plague committee met on Wednesday, Aftera 
long discussion it was resolved that a deputation should wait upon 
Lord Palmerston to ask his Lordship to issue a Royal commission 
to inquire into the pores of establishing sanatoria for diseased 
cattle. Should his Lordship decline to accede to this suggestion 
the committee is to be dissolved, 


MORDEN COLLEGE.—As a considerable proportion of the inmates of 
Greenwich Hospital have just been allowed to go home to their friends and 
receive out-pensions, we may take occasion to look across Greenwich Park 
and Blackheath to another establishment, in which some forty-two elderly 
gentlemen, supposed to be decayed merchants, are maintained in what is 
practically a forced seclusion for the most part of their time from the society 
of their relations aud friends. Morden College was established and endowed 
by a merchant of London, Sir John Morden, in 1702. The college with its 
gardens occupies about nine acres, and, in addition to that fine property, 
there is a net income of very nearly £6000 a year, which soon, by the 
expiration of leases, will be considerably increased. The income would 
donbtless have been far greater but that the Wicklemareh estate, now 
Blackheath Park, was conveyed, in 1723, to Sir Gregory Page, for the sum 
of £9000, As it is, each inmate has his own chambers in the college, his 
stipend of £72 a year, and various allowances—coals, candles, washing, 
attendance, magazines and newspapers, &c, The inmates dine together in 
the common hall, messing at three tables, each mess providing its own 
dinner. The admissions to the college average four a year. Admission is 
given only to men who are above fifty years of age, single, members 
of the Church of England, who have followed some kind of occu- 
pation of the nature of that of a merchant. If it is thought that 
the establishment must continue in its present form, it is at least worthy 
of consideration whether, as suggested by Mr. Hare, who presented to the 
Charity Commissioners a report concerning the college Jast year, the ap- 
proaching increase of its income might not be applied in out-pensions, and 
thus obviate the necessity of an extension of the college. The value of the 
estates have grown far beyond what the founder seems to have contemplated, 
He provided for a chaplain a stipend of £30 a year, with “diet in the hall, 
and lodging ;" but Dame Susan Morden added the interest of £100 for the 
augmentation of bis salary, and her £100 has been fortunate, It was 
invested, in 1735, in the purchase of a small field near Blackheath ; the field 
is a field no longer, and the rents of the houses built upon it raise the 
chaplain’s income to about £700 a year, besides his house. In fact, this 
chaplaincy bas become, like the * Golden Lecture” in the city, a valuable 
piece of Church preferment ; and, as the founder's will gives a preference to 
persons of his name, or of his or his wife's lineage, it may be anticipated 
that there will not be wanting some of the fumily to serve in the Church. 
Of the whole establishment it must be said that life in such a college is @ 
cort of life that the Englishman of our day does not find very good for him, 
and perhaps it is not the most economical use of the founder's estate. 


OCT, 7, 1865 


SEE 


THE CONFEDERATE LOAN, 


THE ries eibseres from Mr. Secretary Seward to Mr, Adams, 
concerning the Confederate Loan, have been published :— 

Department of State, Washington, March 13, 1865, 

sir,-An impreasion is understood to prevail in Ba 1 
the holders of the insurge oan, for which ¢ ! 
that, in the eventof the rest va OF peace in this country, 
ment will assume the public debts of the insurgents, or certainly the par- 
ticular debt referred to, It is believed, however, that no impression could 
be more erroneous. ‘There is no likelihood that any of that debt wili be 
assumed or recognised by the United States Government, It is advisable, 
therefore, that by any proper means at your command you should undeceive 
the public in England on this point. Iam your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


Charles Francis Adams, Esq., &c, 


Department of State, Aug. 10, 1805 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yourdespatch, No. 1022, 
together with papers which contain an interlocutory decree which has been 
made by the Vice-Chancellor in the suit of the United States against Priolean 
and others, which suit was instituted for the recovery of 1356 bales of cotton. 
Tue Vice-Chancellor is understood to have affirmed the title of the United 
States tothe property in question, It is with his judgment, and not with 
the reasons he assigns for such judgment, that the United States are con- 
cerned, In this view of the subject, it might seem proper for this Govern- 
ment to leave the subject unnoticed. The frankness, however, which ought 
to be practised in the proceedings of States requires an explanation of the 
views which this Government has taken of the questions which the Vice- 
Chancellor has discussed in his reasons before mentioned, The United States 
do not admit that the combinations of disloyal citizens which have raised 
the standard of insurrection is now, or at any time has been, a Government 
ve facto, ox in any sense a political power, capable of taking, giving, holding, 
or maintaining corporate rights in any form, whether municipal or 
international. It is true that a different view of the character of 
the insurgents has seemed to find favour with some portions of 
the British nation, and even with tbe British Government. It 
must be remembered, however, that, as often as that antago- 
nistical opinion has been advanced by her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in its intercourse with the United States, it has been firmly, though, 
as we trust, courteously denied. The United States controvert and deny the 
declaration of the Vice-Chancellor that there are ‘* successors” of the rebel- 
lion; and, on the contrary, they maintain that they are now, and during all 
the time of the rebellion have been, just what they were before the rebellion 
began- a sovereign State alsolutely entitled to the regulation and control of 
a’l property and persons within the United States, subject only to the limi- 
tations of their own constitution, It need hardly be said that the Unikd 
States will hold themselves under no obligation whatever to accept or to so 
conform their proceeding to the conditions which the Court of Chancery or 
any other municipal court in Great Britain may have the presumption to 
dictate or piescribe in the present os any other legislation. They claim and 
insist upon the restoration of the cotton now in question ; and, while they 
are content to receive it through the decree of the municipal tribunals of 
Great Britain, they insist upon the absolute right to the same through the 
action of her Britannic Majesty’s Government. You may instruct the 
counsel who are acting in behalf of the United States with the views herein 
expressed, Her Majesty's Government have uot in any way made themselves 
responsible for the position assumed by the Vice-Chancellor, and therefore it 
would seem not only unnecessary, but even improper, to bring the subject to 
the attention of Earl Russell. If, however, you discover that her Majesty's 
Ministers are labouring under any misapprehension of the views of this 
Government which should need correction you will supply such correction in 
a friendly and courteous manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., &c. WILLIAM H, SEWARD, 


LIST OF THE ENGLISH VICTIMS, 


The New York papers of Sept. 19 have the following despatch :— 


Washington, Monday, Sept. 18. 

Many of the holders of the Confederate Cotton Loan in England avoided 
the recent meeting in London, evidently for fear of an exposure of their 
individual complicity in the ridiculous transaction. As the London journals, 
therefore, seem to be at a loss to know who the happy speculators are, they 
will be enlightened by the following list of some of the British subjects who 
have thus invested, with an estimate of the losses sustained by them 
respectively :— 


Sir Henry De Hoghton, Bart. .. ea ea oe ~»£180,000 

lsaac Campbell and Co, of No. 71, Jermyn-street, London, Army 
Contractors oe oe os a ws «« 150,000 

Thomas Sterling Bigbee, No, 50, Mansion House-place, London, 
shipowner .. «+ 140,000 


The Marquis of Bath .. o oe oo mo «» 50,000 
James Spence, Liverpool, Correspondent of the 7'imes (under initials) 50,000 
Mr, Beresford Hope °° oo ee . eo ee 40,000 
George Edward Seymour, stockbroker, Throgmorton-street, London — 40,000 
Messrs. Fernie .. oe as o- a oe -. 80,000 
Alexander Callie and partners .. ee Bc ee «+ 20,000 
Ficetwood, Patten, Wilson, L. Schuster, directors of Union Bank, 

London (together) .. ie oe oe «s «- 20,000 
W.S. Lindsay .. se ee . oe ee 20,000 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. oe . . oe ee = 20,000 
Jobn Laird, M.P., Birkenhead . mr * +» 20,000 
M. B. Sampson, City editor 7imes ve < ate 15,000 
Jon Thaddeus Delane, editor Zimes ee ws ae 10,000 
Lady Georgiana Fane (sister of Lord Westmoreland) ; « 15,000 
J. S. Gilliat, Director of Bank of England AD Be -- 10,000 
D. Forbes Campbell, No. 45, Dover-street, Piccadilly, London . 80,000 
George Peacocke, M.P. .. oe a oe ee «- 5,000 


Lord Wharncliffe oe “s os . a +» 5,000 


W.H. Gregory, M.P. .. 5 aS a a ++ 4,000 
W. J. Rideout, proprietor London Morning Post .. a «+ 4,000 
Edward Ackroyd, M.P. eo ae oe ne +» 1,500 
Lord Campbell we ae BS ae ‘3 .. 1,000 
Lord Donoughmore 7# oe ats sig «- 1,000 
Lord Richard Grosvenor ai ve es oe +. 1,000 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley, on of Lord Shaftesbury, and Private Secretary 
to Lord Palmerston oe ee oe ae ee 500 
Right Hon, Wm, Ewart Gladstone . oe oe «» 2,000 
Total £898,000 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Delane (of the Zimes), 
the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, and Mr. Geo. E, Seymour have all denied 
that they had any interest in, or have lost anything by, the Con- 
federate Loan, “Perhaps some of the other names given in the 
above list are equally without warrant, though it is possible that 
others may be correct enough, But the document is, palpably, not 
correct, and is either a mere guess or a concoction, We have had 
previous experiments of Tones skill at this kind of work, and may, 
therefore, be excused if we are sceptical now. 


A Boston LAWYER FLOORED.—Rufus Choate, a great lawyer, of 
Boston, U.S., in an important assault-and-battery case at sea, had Dick 
Barton, chief mate of the clipper ship Challenge, on the stand, and badgered 
him so for about an hour that Dick got his salt water up, and hauled by the 
wind to bring a keen Boston lawyer under his batteries. At the beginning 
of his testimony Dick said that the night was as “dark as the devil, and 
raining like seven bells.” Suddenly Mr. Caoate asked him, “ Was there a 
moon that night?” ‘ Yes, Sir.” “Ah, yes! amoon”——. “ Yes, a full 
moon.” ‘ Did you see it?” ‘ Not a mite.” “Then how do you know that 
there was a moon?” “The Nautical Almanack said so, and I'll believe 
that sooner than any lawyer in this world.” ‘“ What was the principal 
luminary that night, Sir?” “ Binnacle-lamp aboard the Challenge. “Ah! 
you are growing sharp, Mr. Barton.” ‘ What the blazes have you been 
grinding me this hour for—to make me dull?” “ Be civil, Sir, And now 
tell me what latitude and longitude you crossed the Equator in?” ** Sho’— 
you're joking.” ‘No, Sir; I’m in earnest, and I desire you to answer me. 
“Tshan’t.” “Ah! you refuse, doyou?” ‘Yes; Ican’t.” ‘Indeed! You 
are chief mate of a clipper ship, and unable to answer so simple a question ? 

“ Yes, ‘tis the simplest question I ever had asked me. Why, I thought every 
fool of a lawyer knew that there ain't no latitude at the Equator.” That 
shot floored Rufus! 

CourtTinc Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—Among the amusing remi- 
niscences of those days is the famous courtship of the Rev. Stephen Mix, of 
Wethersfield. He made a journey to Northampton, in 1693, in search of a 
wife. He arrived at the Rev. Solomon Stoddard’s, informed him of the 
object of his visit, and that the pressure of home duties required the utmost 
dispatch, Mr. Stoddard took him into the room where his daughters were, 
and introduced him to Mary, Esther, Christiana, Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Hannah, and then retired. Mr. Mix, addressing Mary, the eldest daughter, 
said he had lately been settled at Wethersfield, and was desirous of obtaining 
a wife, and conciuded by offering his heart and hand. She blushingly replied 
that so important a proposition required time for consideration. He replied 
that he was pleased that she had asked for suitable time for reflection, and, 
in order to afford her the needed opportunity to think of his proposal, he 
would step into the next room and smoke a pipe with her father, and she 
could report to him. Having smoked his pipe, and sent a message to Miss 
Mary that he was ready for her answer, she came in and asked for further 
time for consideration. He replied that she could reflect still longer on the 
subject, and send her answer by letter to Wethersfield. In a few weeks he 
received her reply, which is probably the most laconic epistle ever px nned, 
Here ia the model letter, which was soon followed by & wedding = 
“Northampton, 1693. Rey. Stephen Mix: Yosx—MARY STODDARD, New 
York Independent. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature, 


Marian Rooke ; or, The Quest for Fortune, A Tale of the Younger 
World. By Henry SrpLeY. 3 vols, Sampson Low and Co, 
The “younger world” signifies America—or, rather, the United 
States—and may possibly be now calied so in compliment to Aus- 
tralia, which is the youngest world at present, until some Prince of 
the house of Coburg eccepts the kingdom of the North Pole. Mr. 


Sedley’s three volumes are devoted to North American life and) 74, pook's Garden 


manners in more than one phase, aud of all men who have ever 
written on the subject he would, probably, have the finest chance 
of beiog lynched should he ever again show his face in New York. 
An old proverb says, ‘The younger brother, the better gentleman ;” 


but in continents the principle does not seem to hold good. The | 


younger continent, the greater blackguord, would seem to be the 
Opinion expressed in these pages ; and a case so thoroughly without 
a shadow of 
imagined. Perhaps, then, the Northern reader will think Mr. 
Sedley a Southerner, and the Southern reader will think him a 
Northerner; but both will be wrong. Mr, Sedley must be an 
Englishman who has done the grand tour from Dan to Beersheba, 
with the usual results, Man or woman, it matters not ; all are alike 
thoroughly bad, and wanting in every characteristic which English- 
men consider indispensable to gentility. There are exceptions, 
¢ rtainly—a family of western farmers seeking fortune in California, 
who seem very good people indeed ; and the heroine, Marian Rooke, 
is so good as frequently to become a bore. With these, and one or 
two pure negatives, left out, the whole of the American people are 
put down in a style which the author himeelf a'one could properly 
describe. The severest detractors of America will heartily recognise 
a very stupid mistake here. 

As a story, “Marian Rooke” is very successful. The interest 
often rises into excitement, and the wavering temperaments of the 
Poe charactera Jeave their fortunes a problem to the last. 

arian is the daughter of a wealthy slaveowner, who, being shot in 
a duel, dies without leaving a will, and Marian discovers that she 
is ahalf-caste and a slave. As it seems more than probable that 
the next of kin, and less than kind, will subject Marian to the ana 
lytical criticism of the local George Robins, and that she will be 
sold as a “peculiar institution,” she wirely runs away, 
and joins a party of adventurers bound for California, 
across the Rocky Mountains, seeking for gold, just when 
the El Dorado fever cei in at the end of the half century. 
With the adventurers she meets Hugh Gifford, the American son of 
an English gentleman, who has died leaving him nothing but a 
number of unpleasant relatives and “small pertater” prospects at 
the Bar. Hugh is engaged to be married, and he is gold-hunting in 
order to find dollars enovgh to satisfy Virginia’s father, who has 
given him two years to earn, beg, or steal the amount—no matter 
which way, only get it. These two histories are soon exchanged ; 
but yet these young people immediately fall in love, although, it 
must be said, that they have the decency tokcepitsecret. And yet 
their charactera are widely opposite. Hugh cares for nothivg but 
wealth, because he insists that nothing else in the world is valued. 
Marian, on the other hand, has fine views concerning the fact that 
gold is dross; and, for pazes together, she lectures him on this and 
kindred matters, until it is evident that he must have far more 
patience than most readers are likely todisplay. After innumerable 
adventures and trials, fortune made, lost, and remade, Hugh finds 
himself the owner of “countless riches,” and presents himself 
to his Virginia, but still in the character of a poor man, 
This is to try her; but, although she comes out of the 
ordeal tolerably well, papa is still inflexible, and insists 
on one more year’s probation. However, the girl, who is 
in reality heartlese, and attached only to vanity and wealth, 
immediately marries somebody else, which scews to ua the 
only really sensible step taken by anyone throughout the book. 
Then Marian refuses to marry Hugh because of his strange conduct 
towards Virginia, Then she will marry Hugh, but he must wait a 
year—a thing to which he has become rather accustomed—and then 
there are misrepresentations, and there is jealousy, and Hugh, who 
is a pitiful sort of fellow, does contrive to give ground for much 
uneasiness, Ofcourse he is now living in splendour of tte Monte 
Cristo kind, when suddenly two things occur, At a yacht-match 
he happens to save a young lady from drowning, and the young 
lady, in subsequent delirium, expresses her long-felt love for him, 
This is overheard by Marian, who immediately casts him off “for 
ever.” And about this time some frantic speculations fail, his 
millions are as waste paper, and he does not possess a halfpenny. 
Under these circumstances there is nothing to be done but to visit 
his old friends in California. There he has the invariable bra‘n- 
fever prescribed by novel-writers in such cases, during which a 
reciprocal friend intervenes, and Marian “comes round,” having by 
this time proved her legitimacy and recovered her father's property. 

Many of the characters in New York society and elsewhere are 
clever sketches, and serve to display life and manners without 
having much story of their own. As we have observed, nearly all 
these characters, as well as most of the manners, would be con- 
sidered unendurable in London or Paris; and it is to be regretted 
that Mr, Sedley should (apparently) have been led away by personal 
and private pique against some particular eet or class to tomahawk 
a whole nation as being coarse and vulgar; reckless, even to dis- 
honesty; selfish, fond only of money and show; to which add 
drunkenness and gambling, and as many amenities of the kind as 
may suggest themselves to the mind of the American misanthrope. 

Mr, Sedley is too fond of minute analysis and repetition ; and if 
he should ever come to the dear delight of a cheap edition, he can 
reduce his book with great advantage. 


Letters of Captain Cowper Coles to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
on Seagoing Turret-ships. Portsea: Griffin and Co, 

In this pamphlet Captain Coles has published his latest cor- 
respondence with the Admiralty authorities on the important subject 
of seagoing turret-ships, Those interested in the question will 
here find Captain Coles’s plan: fully explained, and will have also 
an opportunity of judging of the seemingly insuperable difficulty 
he has experienced in getting the Admiralty officials to “ go abead” 
in a'lowing him an opportunity of exemplifying his principle of naval 
architecture, and the arrangements necessary for efficiently fighting 
as well as sailing aship of war. In the first letter, dated Aug, 12, 


1865, the Admiralty objections and Captain Coles’s answers are set | 


forth alternately, eo that a clear idea is obtained of the points at 
issue, The result of the whole affair is that the Admiralty cannot 
make up its mind on certain “ preliminary points,” that they were 
in the same state in 1863 as regards this process of making up their 
minds as they are now in 1865, and that Captain Coles seems no 
nearer being allowed to build a sea-going turret-sbip than ever. 
Captuin Coles concludes the correspondence by repeating the 


following offer, which he made as far back as November, 1864 :— 


Ist, That I will, with the aesistance of a competent draughteman and 
naval architect, design a sca-going turiet-ship to compete with any ship Mr. 
Reed has built, or is building—that she shail be equal, if not superior, to 
any one of them in the essentials of a man-of-war—in epeed, defence, sea- 
going qualities, and decidedly superior in offensive powers. 


2ndly. I will guarantee the same results as above if I design a sea-going | 


turret-ship in conjunction with one of the many eminent shipbuilders in 
England, whom I shall name. 

3rdly. That in both, or either of the above cases, the designs shall be sub- 
mitted to be reported on by a committee of naval officers and eminent ship- 
builders, half of whom I shall nominate. Although I have been informed 
that their Lordships have no intention at present to order the construction 
of a cea-going turret-ship until the end of the financial year, yet, as it will 
take some little time after it is decided what cluss of vessel is required, I 
hope their Lordships will give me an early reply ‘o my proposals, 

Nothing can well be fairer than this offer, and unless Captain 
Coles’s ideas can be proved to be impracticible—wiich the 
Admiralty autliorities do not even pretend to do—sure ly the gallant 
officer ia entitled to make a trial of isis plans when eo many experi- 
ments in shipbuilding are being made. The Royal Sovereigu—the 
only vessel in the Navy even partially constructed on Captain 
Coles’s principle-- has been successful so far as her devigu will 


“ extenuating circumstances” could scarcely be | 
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admit; but she was never meant for a seagoing turret-ship, was, im 
fact, a conversion only ; and if the principle is worth anything, it 


| should be tried thoroughly and from the very foundation, In short, 
Captain Coles should have an opportunity of cither “making a 
spoon or spoiling a horn,” [f the latter, then thcrr is an end of the 


question, which can only thus be settled; if the foriuer, the nation 
is entitled to the benetit of the turret principle, developed under 
the best conditions possible. 


Essays and Sketches, By Cvranent BEpe, 
London : Sampson Low and Co, 

Are we never to see the last of these collections of reprinted 
periodical papers? We have had them in shoals lately, and the cry 
is ‘still they come"—in one volume, in two volumes, and even, occa- 
sionally, in three volumes, A plague o’ reprints, say we. We take 
up a book thinking to get something fresh, and meet with 
nothing but what is as stale as a thrice-told tale. For instance, 
here we have a volume of reprinted essays and sketches by Mr. 
Cuthbert Bede (or whatever may be the real name of the 
author of ‘ Verdant Green’), most of which we have read before, 
and which are published under a title to which the opening paper 
alone has the remotest relation, and that seems to have been written 
solely to justify the title. Mr, Cuthbert Bede is not a shining light 
in English literature. Even the best of his writings are not likely to 
become classics, and the contents of this volume, above all, are not 
destined to that position, Tue paper which gives a titleto the book, 
and which, as we have said, seems to have been composed for 
the sole purpose of giving a colour to the title, is a very fanciful 
—we had almost said puerile—picture of an old paterfamilias 
rook in his garden at the top of a cathedral tower, “ just where 
the spire began to taper upto heaven.” Here theold rook cultivated 
flowers, ferns, &c., Which had sprang from chance-sown seeds ; here 
he made sage reflections on the purpose for which the elaborate 
carving of the balustrades had been designed, concluding that, as 
the said carvings were invisible from the ground below, and no one 
unfurnished with wings could get up to look at them, the old archi- 
tects of the cathedral must have specially intended their work for 
the delectation of his rookship. Here, also, father rook watched the 
batching and rearing of his cawing family in the branches of the 
elm trees below, seriously neglecting his parental duties for the sake 
of gratifying his floricultural and philosophical tastes; and 
thence he made occasional swoops to pilfer walnuts from the Dean's 
garden in the neighbourhood. This is the sort of thing which is 
supposed to warraut the adoption of a seemingly quaint, fanciful, 
aud, we presume, suppo-ed to be “taking” title, Well, if Cuthbert 
Bede, and his publishers, and his readers (most of whom, we should 
fancy, must be young ladies whose long residence at the seaside has 
compelled them to exhaust the contents of the local circulating library) 
are content, we have no objection ; only we think it would have 
been better if-all about the rook and his garden had been omitted, 
and the book had simply been called “ Essays and Sketches.” Some 
of the other papers in the volume are well enough as periodical 
articles ; they are pleasingly written, though there is little in them, 
aud may help to while away an idle hour when nothing better is at 
hand, The best is that entitled ‘The Head Gardener,’ where 
an account is given of an attempt to reclaim juvenile thieves by em- 
ploying them in gardening, This effort was well meant and partially 
succeeded ; but as the gentleman who made it died while his work 
was yet in progress, we suppose it has becn abandoned. Then 
follows an article on the somewhat stale topic of “ International 
Ignorance,” and the blunders which French writers commit as to 
English manners, names, insiitutions, and customs. Thiee papers 
on * Who is a Gentleman,” “ A Genteel Article,” * On Contempt of 
Scutcheons ” are chiefly notable for suggesting considerations as to 
the derivation and exact signification of the Laylisi words gentle, 
genteel, gentlman, and the French gentilhomme, &c. “ Mrs, Galen, 
M_D.,” is directed against granting temale medical diplomas, mainly 
on account of the necessity of young ladies who aspire to then having 
previously to attend lectures and dissections. We have a merited 
castigation of the conductof “ Young Oxford at the Commemoration,” 
a sarcastic denunciation of the tricks of the quack advertising tribe, 
and several other articles which do not call ur particular mention, 
But in reading the book the question always recurs, “ What possible 
connection is there between this aud ‘ The Rook’s Garden’? ” 


Dalziel's Illustrated Arabian Nights Entertainments, The Text 
Revised and Emendated throughout by H. W. DutcKen, Ph.D. 
bbc One Hundred Illustrations. London: Ward, Lock, and 

'yler. 


Meesrs. Dalziel have now completed their admirable illustrated 
edicion of the “ Arabian Nights,” the second volume of which, now 
before us, fully bears out the eulogium we passed upon the earlier 
portion of the work. The illustra‘ors—Messrs. Mullais, Tenniel, 
J. D, Watson, A. B, Houghton, T, Dalziel, and G, J. Pinwell—have 
thoroughly given their hearts to their work, and the designs they 
have produced have had ample justice done them by the engravers, 
the Brothers Dalziel, The work is well printed on excellent 
paper, and is, altogether, the best edition of the fascinating tales 
of the “‘ Thousand and One Nights” that we have ever seen, Mr. 
Dulcken has carefully performed his duties of editor, the work is 
handsomely bound, and is altogether a most elegant ornament for the 
drawing-room table. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, By the Author of “The Gayworthys.” 
London : Sampson Low and Co, 


This work, which is said to have had considerable success in 
America, is by the author of “The Gayworthys,” recently noticed 
in these columns, The story is written “ with a purpoze,” said 
purpose being to inculcate the maxims that we should always do 
our duty in the sphere in which we happen to be placed, and be 
content with our lot, whatever that may ie Exceilent, though not 
very original, teaching; and sometimes difficult for poor, weak 
human nature to follow. Faith Gartney is a young lady who, 
having drawn, in a New-Year's morning game, a prophecy that if 
she will do a worthy work she shall reap an angel’s reward, is 
anxious to discover what worthy work she can do, and, of course, is 
taught that everything in the shape of duty is worthy work, A 
chief instrument in conveying the lesson is an old maiden aunt, who 
always does whatever duty comes to hand—from washing the 
breakfast cups and saucers to training a succession of exemplary 
domestic servants, We suppose duty brings its due reward in the 
end; but we frankly own that we have not gone through the 
voluce, for we rather dislike novels written “ with a purpose.” 
Those, however, who do like such works will, we dare say, find this 
one very much to the purpose indeed, 


DEATH OF MR, DUDLEY CosTELLO,—Literature has enstained a loss in 
the death of Mr. Dudley Costello, who died at his residence at St, John's- 
wood, on Saturday last, in the sixty-third year of his age. Though originally 
intended for a military profession, he soon showed an inclination for a 
literary life, and followed that vocation to bis death, manifesting consider- 
able industry and versatility in his writings. We take the following notice 
of the principal eyents in his career from the new edition of ** Men of the 
Time,” which has just been issued :—‘* Mr, Costcilo was the son of un 
English officer of the line, He was educated forthe Army at Sandhurst, and, 
obtaining a commission, served with his regiment and on the staff in North 
America and the West Indies, Having relinquished the Army, he tarned his 
attention to literature, pursued his studies on the Continent for some years 
and, while in Paris’ (1829-31), was associated with the labours of the 
icthyological department of the ‘Regné Animal,’ under Baron Cavier. 
Returning to London in 1833, he became successivele foreign editor of the 
Morning Lerald (1838) aud Daily News (1846), Besides a volume of travels. 
*A Tour Through the Valley of the Meuse’ (1845), Mr. Costello has pro- 
duced the following works of fiction :—* Stories fron: a Screen’ (1855) ; ‘The 
Joint-stock Broker’ (1856); * The Millionaire’ (15/5) ; * Paint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady’ (1859) ; and * Holidays with Hobgob!ins’ (1860), republished 
trom Bentley's Miscellany, the New Monthly Magazine, axd Household Words. 
lie has also been connected with the Evaminer newspaper sigge 1845; and 
for thirty years Las contributed to many of the periodicals of the day.” Mr. 
Costello's latest separate publication is ‘ Italy, from the Alps to tle Tiber," 
on illustrated work in two volumes.” To this we m+y add that Mr. Costello 
woa3 a few years ago placed on the pension list, with a pension of £1008 
year, on accouat of hie literary ability. ; 
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MEETING OF THE FRENCH AND SPANISH ROYAL FAMILIES IN THE HOTEL DE VILLIE, ST. SEBASTIAN.—SEE PAGE 212. 
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THE PORTUGUESE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, OPORTO, 


THE PORTUGUESE EXHIBITION. 

Ovr Engraving represents the building in which the Exhibition 
of Arts and Manufactures is now held at Oporto; and, arsaredly, if 
the beauty of its situation has anything to do with its success, we 
cannot wonder that the Palace of Industry at Oporto should already 
have established its reputation. 

The proposition to establish an exhibition is due to several of the 
Jeading public men of the city, and especially to Mr. Alfred Allen, 
ene cf the principal merchants, and Dector Ferreira Braga. The 
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} TIE STATUE OF THE LATE RICHARD GREEN, L.Q, 


foundation-stone was laid by the late King Pedro V.; and the , exhibitions, the supply of objects was too great for the space 


pro- 


building, erected from the designs of an English architect, Mr. F. | vided for their reception, and a couple of annexes have been added 


W. Scheilds, consists of three naves, about 360 ft. long and 230 ft. 
wide, the height to the top being 60ft. The principal facade looks 
northward ; and, on entering, the saloon devoted to music and the 
Fine Arta is on the right, while that on the left is the concert-room, 
which also serves for a lecture-hall, where addresses are delivered 


to the original design, intended to contain the machinery, and lead- 
ing to a circus built up of glass and iron. 

The palace is situated in a beautiful spot on the bank of the Douro, 
facing the bar, the site of the building being a fine esplanade, 
originally called the Torre da Marca, eo named from a round white 


on scientific subjects. Beyond thisis the court for scientific objects, | tower, w: ich served as a beacon for the navigators seeking to pass 


and also asplendid collec‘ion of tropical plants. As in all important 
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the dangerous Oporto bar. Nothing could be more pictureaqne than 
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AT MESSRS. H PRINCE AND COMPANY'S FOUNDRY, SOUTHWARK. 
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this situation, On one side there lies the whole extent of the sea, 
and, on the other, the view takes in the winding course of the river 
eyeen hills which lie upon its brink. The gardens of the 


amidst the : 
palace are cxquisitely designed, and are of considerable extent. In 
tie park stands the chapel raised by Princess Montlear, to the 
memory of the heroic Charles Albert, who died in a house situated 


ata short distance, and a part of the garden of which is at present 
included in the property of the company which has erected the 
Industrial Palace, 


CASTING A STATUE OF THE LATE RICHARD 
GREEN, ESQ. 

Suour.y after the death of the late Mr. Richard Green, a large 
number of his friends who had been associated with him in those 
worksof unostentstious charity to which he was so Capp Seats 
believed that the inhabitants of the district of Poplar and Blackwall 
would appreciate some lasting memorial of the man with whom 
they were once so happily familiar. 

A committee having been formed, and tho requisite funds sub- 
scribed, it was determined that a bronze statue should be erected ; 
and avery fine casting has just been completed, from the design of 
Mr. Wyon, at the foundry of Messrs, Henry Prince and Co., of the 
Phoenix Ironfoundry, Southwark. 

Our Eugraving represents the process of casting the figure, 
which may be said to commence with the reception of the plaster 
model of the statue at the foundry, and the placing itin a large box 
that exposes exactly one half of it, The workmen then make what 
are culled the “drawbacks”—that is to say, they press sand and 
loam firmly upon certain prominent parts of the model, in order to 
obtain a series of perfect impressions, As these have to be removed 
from the model, and as there might afterwards be some difficulty 
in determining their relative positions, a frame is placed upon the 
box, and more sand is rammed down over the “ drawbacks” as they 
lie in their proper order ; the effect of this process being to secure a 
perfect shell, which, when removed, will receive the drawbacks in 
their separate pieces ; fine sand being previously thrown upon the 
surface, in order that the impressions may be easily freed when they 
are removed. Thus their proper position is made certain by fitting 
them into the sand shell; and, the statue having been turned, the 
fame process is gone through on its other half, and the drawbacks 
are cemented, leaving the halves of the figure in distinct pieces. 

The next operation, which is called “ making the core,” is intended 
to reduc? the quantity of metal used for the casting, and, by that 
means, of course, to lessen the expense, One half of the mould is 
filled with loam, and, the other half having been placed upon it, a 
perfect fignre is obtained in sand, This is pared, and so reduced 
about }iu., so that a small space is made between the mould and 
the sand “core,” in order that the metal may easily flow between 
and leave all those parts of the figure which are “ cored” hollow 
when the work is completed. Then the mould is closed, the core 
being supported within, and the casting itself commences. 

The metal having been properly i pay is melted in a large 
cupola furnace, from which it is taken out by a crane ladle and 
poured into a recciver containing a number of plugs. The mould 
having already been placed in its proper position for receiving the 
metal, the signal is given, a workman raises the plugs, and in about 
thirty seconds the casting is complete, the statue only requiring to 
be trimmed and chased, as the final operations, before it is ready for 
its inauguration. 

The ceremony which will attend the erection of this memorial will 
doubtless be simple in its character ; but it is certain that fewevents | 
of a similar nature will be accompanied by more earnest feeling ; 
for, although Mr. Green scarcely aspired to the reputation of a | 
public man, his charities were so widely spread that his death was | 
a public loss, and the people of the large district with which he was 
identified have not ceased to mourn for him, 

Mr. Richard Green was born at Blackwall, in December, 1803, and 
was the only surviving son of Mr. George Green, by his first 
marriage with Miss Perry, the daughter of Mr. Perry, the ship- | 
builder, of Blackwall. Upon the introduction of Mr. George Green 
into the business he became a shipowner, and fitted out several 
veszels in the whaling trade, thus laying the foundation of the 
house which, at the time of his son’s admission to the firm, was 
styled Green, Wigram, and Green, Gradually increasing their | 
operations, the pariners took advantage of the expiration of the | 
East India Company's charter to increase the number of those 
splendid vessels for the Indian voyage which have ever since been 
intimately associated with their name. Upon the death of the | 
head of the firm and the dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Richard | 
Green continued the business, in conjunction with his now surviving | 
partner and brother, Mr. Henry Green, and by his judgment and 
energy still further augmented the number of their vessels until the 
discovery of gold in Australia, when they launched a large number 
of vessels for that trade also, In all his transactions Mr, Green 
had in view not only the success of his own particular undertakings, 
but the establishment of a principle which naturally led to wider and 
more important results, and to this end almost all the institutions he 
established were ultimately directed. Almost from the commencement | 
of his career he set himself the task of improving the whole mer- | 
cantile marine of the country, and, beginning with the administra- 
tion of his own service, rapidly effected improvements which had an 
immediate influence on the entire merchant fleet. The establish- 
ment of the Sailors’ Home was one of his earliest efforts, and its 
effects were so obvious that he eventually made it available for | 
all merchant ceamen who could show a good character. In con- 
nection with this he provided a course of instruction in navigation 
for both officers and men; and in the belief that education, as well 
as improvement in physical comfort and social condition, was a 
necessary means for raising the character of the service, he es- 
tablished, or aided in maintaining, all the principal schools where 
men and boys were instructed in the duties of seamanship, Of the 
schools at Poplar—where 2000 children are taught and partly 
clothed—he was the principal support; while the Dreadnought 
Hospital Ship, the Poplar Hospital, the Merchant Seamen's Orphan 
Asylum, and a large number of general charities, were constantly 
aided by his generous contributions. For those who were in his 
immediate employ he exhibited that personal interest which led 
them to regard him with an affectionate respect not too often ob- 
servable in those who occupy similar relations ; and the inhabitants of 
Poplar, the district in which he lived, must feel that his death has left 
amongst them a vacant place which few men could have occupied with 
such cordial sympathy and benevolence. As connected with his 
constant efforts te elevate the mercantile marine service, Mr, Green 
was warmly intereated in the Naval Reserve, aud for some time 
before his death he was cccupied in obtaining the permission of the 
Admiralty for merchant vessels whose officers and part of whoze 
crews consisted of Naval Reserve men to carry the blue ensign, to 
mark the union between the services, He was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the“ Thames Marine Officers’ Training-ship” (the 
Worcester), where boys are sent as to a naval school, at which they 
may receive instruction directly calculated to prepare them for the 
profession they have chosen, 1t may be matter for wonder that the 
head of # great and increasing business could afford time to give 
his persoual attention to so many claims; but Mr. Green was pos- 
sessed of the rare faculty of prompt decision and immediate action. 
He has been heard to say that he had “no time to hesitate,” and 
he generally decided even weeny matters with a eseny but at 
the same time with a clearness of judgment, which must have had 
much to do with his almost uniform success, Mr. Richard Green 
died, in the neighbourhood of Regent's Park, on Jan, 17, 1863, and 
was buried in the chapel which had been founded by his father— 
Trinity Chapel, Poplar. 


Gustave Dorr’s “ILLUSTRATED BipLE”—upon which he has been 
engaged for the last four years—is now on the eve of completion. Mesars, 
Ca-sell, Petter, and Galpin have pur sha-ed the engravings for their sole and 
exclusive use in the English language, and their edition of this great work, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Ir is said that Meyerbeer's “ Africaine” will be represented at the 
Royal English Opera without curtailment. ‘That is_ scarcely 
possible; but it will be a great advantage if the third act is played, 
as nearly as can be, in its original shape. Not only is the charming 
chorus of women with which the act commences omitted in Mr. 
Costa's mutilated version of the work, hut the general design of the 
first section of the act—that in which the “inuer life” of a man-of- 
war is set to music—is spoilt. An aneclote is told of a Parlia- 
mentary reporter, who, being directed by his editor to cnt out half 
of a speech which he had taken cown at too creat length, asked 
“which half he should keep in.” Mr. Cos'a way be compa'ed to 
this butcherly reporter, who was ready to cut out, but unable to 
condense. On the other hand, Mr. Costa's censors may be likened 
to the literary critic spoken of by Balzac, who, in reviewing a work 
on “The Shores of the Mediterraneay,” asked “how the author 
could dwell upon such regions in a purely commercial spirit, 
without once beiag inspired by the glorious recollec'ions of an- 
tiquity.” “Andif he had given great prominence to the historical 
associations of the Mediterranean cities, what should you have said 
then?” inquired a friend, “In that case,” replied the critic, “T 
should have asked him how he had dared to neglect the trade of 
the Levant?’ So Mr. Costa when he shortens an opera of Meyerbeer's 
is told, on the one hand, that he should not cut out entire pieces, 
but should, in a judicious manner, make abridgements here and 
there—by the omission of repetitions for instance. But let him 
abridge, and he is forthwith informed that, if it was absolutely 
necessary to shorten the music, he should not have ventured to 
interfere with the structure of individual pieces, but should have 
cat out one or more pieces eutire. Can any principle be fairly 
laid down in such a matter as this? We think not. An opera 
must be regarded from a dramatic as well as from a musical point 
of view; and, however barbarous it may seem to a musician to 
meddle with a musical piece which has been composed and has 
received the last touch from a great master, it is seldom possible to 
leave out a whole piece without injuring the work asa drama, The 
mode of shortening an opera, then, must vary according to circum- 
stances, and Mr, Costa, with the exercise of a little ingenuity, may 
easily defend himself against the attacks made upon bim in con- 
sequence of his treatment of Meyerbeer's “ Africaine.” The fact 
still remains, however, that he has spoilt the third act, which he 
never would have been allowed to slice and hack as he has sliced 
and hacked it now, if Meyerbeer had been alive. 

“TAfricaine” was for years a source of disappointment to 
managers, singers, and the public, It was always going to be 
brought out, and was never ready. Miirger, to his disgust, died 
without hearing it at all—a fate which he had foreseen, and which 
he laments in a charming poem :— 

Je suis fini, fini! Le ciel n’a pas voulu 

Que je pusse m’asseoir parmi le groupe clu 

Des gens qui verront “ L’Africaine.” 

Thousands of amateurs had no better luck than the unfortunate 
Miirger; and at the present moment we are not at all sure that we 
ourselves, after undertaking a pilgrimage to Paris for the purpose of 
hearing it the first night, after “ assisting” at each of the four repre- 
sentations at the Royal Italian Opera, and having now the firm inten- 
tion of attending the first performance when it is brought out at the 
Royal English Opera—we are yet not sure that the so-called 
“ Africaine” is really the work to which that title was given twenty 
years ago. Perhaps we shall all of us die without making the 
acquaintance of the original “ Africaine”—for it seems that there are 
two, and that the one lately produced, which is now being played 
all over Kurope, and which is regarded by the faithful as the 
“ Africaine,’ was at one time called by its compos:r “ Vasco di 
Gama.” It was a strange and humorous idea on the part of 
Meyerbeer, when all musical Europe was calling out for 
“L)Africaine,” to give it “‘ Vasco di Gama,” and (as the advertise- 
ments say) ‘resort to the untradesman-like artifice of saying ‘it’s 
the same concern.’” It has been stated, however, on very good 
authority, that Meyerbeer had written two operas bearing, respec- 
tively, the titles above mentioned ; and that the title of one was, 
at the last moment, given to the music of the other. Whether or 
not both these works were constructed on the same libretto, has 
not been explained. The author of a recent speculative article in 
the Musical World, on the subject of Malle. Patti's mamma, 
showing, at considerable length, who she might have been, and then 
saying, ina few words, who she was, is probably the only person 
who could do justice to this question—especially if the solution has 
already been confided to him by M. Brandus, Meyerbeer’s musical 
executor. In the meanwhile, it is certain either that Meyerbeer set 
the libretto of “L’Africaine” twice over, or that, in addition to 
“L’Africaine,” he left another opera, entirely different, called 
“Vasco di Gama” Until what is now called “L’Africaine” was 
brought out, no one among the general public had any suspicion 
tuat this was not the “ Africaine ” which Meyerbeer was understood 
to have already finished in 1845. Hence some most instructive 
blunders on the part of certain French critics, who pretend to see 
much further into Meyerbeer’s music than anyone else, One, for 
instance, discovered that Meyerbeer, having had the “ Africaine” of 


| the present day in his portfolio for the last twenty years, had found 


it convenient to borrow ideas from it for “L'Kwile du Nord” 
and “Le Pardon du Ploermel.” Another, wishing to classify 
Meyerbeer’s operas according to their merit, came to the conclusion 
that the worth of each could be determined by chronology, and that 
as “ L’Africaine” was completed in 1845, after “Lae Waawaica® 
and before “ Le Prophéte,” therefore it was not quite equal to “ Le 
Prophite ” and was a little better than “ Les Huguenots.” What an 
awful shock it must have been to the nerves, what a still more 
awful shock to the theories, of those misguided gentlemen when it 
became known that it was not the “ Africaine” of 1845 that had 
been brought out, but a new one, in which some of the pieces date 
from last year, the whole of the last two acts having, moreover, been 
composed since 1862! 

We hear nothing of M. Jullien’s concerts, which were to be given 
some time in October, and we are told that an anti-concert, or, 
rather, anti-concert-room, movement has been commenced, which, 
unless the Act relating to music licenses be altered, will have the 
effect next season of closing the Hanover-square Rooms, Willis’s 
Rooms, and Exeter Hall. It seems that these places may legally be 
put in the same category as the Alhambra, and it is no doubt hoped 
that for their benefit, if not for that of the Leicester-square esta- 
blishment, the present licensing system, once proved impracticable 
and absurd, will be thoroughly revised, 


THE LOSSES OF GRANT AND SHERMAN.—For some time an earn 
discussion has been kept up between the friends of Grant and [deere eae 
which officer lost the most men in the campaign of 1864, when Grant 
marched through the Wilderness to Richmond, and Sherman advanced from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. A report of the losses of both officers between 
May 1 and Nov. 1, 1864, has at length been furnished from the official records 
of the War Department. Grant's battles, and the losses in each, were as 
follow :—Wilderness, 2,410; Spottsylvania, 10,381; North Anna, 1607; 
Coal Harbour, 13,153; Weldon Railroad, 4543 ; Ream’s Station, 2432 ; Preble’s 
Farm, 2685 ; Boydton Road, 1802, Trenches, from June 10 to Aug. 18 
19,857; trenches, until Aug. 30, 2417. The total is 88.387; but no estimate 
or report is made of the losses in the trench s during September or October. 
The loss is heavy enough, certainly, when we consider that Grant butted at 
Richmond six months after November, 1864, and must have lost thousands 
of men after this report closed. When people say that he lost 150,000 men 
in his assaults upon Richmond, that no man who went with him into the 
Wilderness was present at Lee's surrender, and that Grant winces when the 
figures * 150,000” are held up before him, they are not far distant from the 
truth, Sherman's losses were not nearly so heavy. From May to November, 
1864, from the time he left Chattanooga until he entered Atlanta, he lost 
5284 killed, 26,129 wounded, 5786 missing—a total of 37,199. His march 
from Chattanooga to the sea was comparatively bloodless, and it, not Grant’s 
continued assaults upon the works of Richmond, forced Lee’s surrender. 
But when Lee shall have made his report, and we shall hear how bravely he 
| kept his ground, in spite of meagre numbers, scanty rations and clothing, 
| and every obstacle a General can have against him, and how long he suc: 


for England and America, w ill be shortly announced, The illustrations will 
consist of 230 large page drawings, the cost of their production being 
upwards of £15,000, 


ceasfally struggled against such fearful odds, Grant's and Sherman's glories 
will pale before the wonderful achievements of the Virginian.—American 
Correspondence of the Times, 


THE REVENUE. 
Tn revenue returns for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1865, were 
published on Saturday. Their leading features are eminently satis. 
factory. That they showed an increase in the quarter's revenue 
could hardly have been expected, after the recent large reductions in 
taxation. ‘The duty on tea having been reduced 6d. in the pound 
the income tax having been taken down to 4d., and the duty on 
fire insurances having also been materially lightened, it is not sur- 
prising that the quarter's revenue should exhibit a decrease of 
£330,097, The greater part of the loss comes under the head of 
customs, which exhibit a decrease of £335,000, The revenue from 
excise also presents a falling off, though to the extent only of 
£20,000, A Jarger deficiency must be traced to “miscellaneous 
sources. Under this head we find a decrease of £188,097, On the 
other hand, the Post Office gives a most cheering return, showing 
au increase, on the quarter, of £100,000. A further increase of 
£74,000 we owe to the ordinary taxes; while the income tax, in 
spi eof its reduction by 2d. in the pound, on the occasion of the last 


Budget—a reduction corresponding to a diminution of £2,600,000 
revenue—gives us an increase of £33,000. These, with £1000 
additional income from Crown lands, make up the items of gain, 

The returns for the year present the same features, The total 
decrease of revenue amounts to £1,115,285. This sum, however, is 
considerably less than the diminution which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer anticipated. The total Joss on the year from the re- 
duction of duties would, he calculated, be £3,778,000. Only half a 
year having elapsed since the new financial arrangements came into 
operation, we take the half of the estimated sum, or £1,880,000, to 
represent the expected loss of revenue, while the actual decrease is 
less by £700,000. We are entitled, therefore, to regard the result 
a3 eminently satisfactory. The greater part of this falling off for 
the year comes under the head of income tax, which shows a 
diminution of £819,000. From Customs, which appears next on 
the list, there is a decrease of £604,000 ; and from “ Miscellaneous ” 
sources there is a falling off to the amount of £427,785. On the 
other side stand the Excise, in which there is an increase of £443 (00: 
and the Post Office, which shows a gain of £250,000; while the 
revenue from ordinary taxes has risen by £89,000, 


juarter | narter Year 2 
< | oa Sept [end Sept. sak wok | Year ended Sept. 
— 30, 1864. | 30, 1865. | 30, 1864. , 1865, , 1865, 
‘Net Net Net an ee 
| Revenue, | Revenue. | Revenus. Revenue. | crease. Decrease, 
hg: £ £ £ aS 
Customs —..,| 5,624,000) 5,289,000, 22,573,000, 21,969,000, - | EOL O00 
Excise ... ...| 4,352,000] 4,332,000, 19,096,000 19,539,000) 443,000| 
Stamps... ...) 2,267,000) 2,272,000! 9,538,000 9,486,000 ae 52,000 
Taxes ... ...| 168,000! 242,000] 3,252,000, 3,341,000/ 89,000. 
Property-tax . 782,000 815,000) 8,551,000 7,732,000 .2 | s19.000 
Post Office .... 1,045,000) 1,145,000) 3,960,000 4,210,000) 250,000, = 
Crown Lands. 69,000 70,000/ 306,500 312,000 5,500; = — 
Miscellaneous 485,489 297,392) 3,097,444 2,669,659 ee =| 427,785 
Total _ ... 14,792,489 | 14,462,392|70,373,944 69,258,659| 787,500 1,902,785 
—_ 


Net Decrease 1,115,285 


INCOME TAX.— A Parliamentary return shows that 308,416 persons in 
Great Britain, having incomes amounting altogether to €95,844,222 were 
taxed under Schedule D for the year ending April 5, 1864. The totals for 
the preceding year were 293,468 persons, having an income of £93,522,864. 
Of the year ending in 1864 it seems that the class of income most numerous 
was that ranging between £100 and £200 a year. 153,120 such incomes 
were taxed, and yielded £401,528, Incomes between £200 and £300 num- 
bered 41,592, and yielded £268,475. Incomes above £300 and under £400 
number 18,278, and the next class, between £400 and £500, numbers only 
9313; but the incomes between £500 and £600 number 7097, This decrease 
on the previous class is far less than the others ; as if persons in doubt about 
their incomes thought £500 a good round sum to put down. The incomes 
between £900 and £1000 numbered 944, yielding £25,570, and those between 
£1000 and £2000 numbered 6862, and yielded £254,744. The incomes be- 
tween £5000 and £10,000 numbered 1140, and yielded £105,787; between 
£10,000 and £50,000 numbered 731, and yielded £410,229 ; and the incomes 
of £50,000 and upwards numbered 91, and yielded £255,055. The total 
number of incomes taxed under Schedule E, for the year ending April 5, 
1864, were 103,577, and the amount taxed, £18,474,031. These totals were a 
decrease on the returns made for the previous year, in which the incomes 
numbered 104,368, and the amount taxed was £19,463,035, In Ireland, 
17,467 incomes, amounting to £4,368,610, were taxed during the year ending 
in 1864 ; and the previous year's return shows 17,438 incomes, amounting to 
£4,673,743, This small decrease appears to have taken place in no par- 
ticular class ; and the same may be said of incomes returned under Schedule 
D, which numbered in the latter year 6324, and amounted to £1,152,707, and 
in the former year numbered 6242, but amounted to £1,237,046. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this institu- 
tion was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi-—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, a reward of £25 was voted to the crew of the 
Caistor life-boat, belonging to the institution, for putting off in reply ta 
signals of distress and safely bringing into Yarmouth Harbour the brig 
Nautilus, of South Shields, and her crew. The vessel had struck on the 
Barber Sands while the wind was blowing fresh from the east and there was 
a good deal of seaon. This life-boat had contributed to the saving of 113 
lives from different wrecks, in addition to bringing several vessels into places 
of safety. For these services her crew have received rewards amounting to 
£650 from the Life-boat Society. The boat is now nearly worn out, and is 
about to be replaced by a magnificent new life-boat, the gift of the people of 
Birmingham to the institution. Payments amounting to £1520 were ordered 
to be made on various life-boat establishments. It was reported that the 
institution had sent new life-boats during the past month to Hayling Island, 
Whitburn, Selsey, and Aberdovey. The boats had been presented to the 
institution by different benevolent persons, and the public at each place had 
turned out in large numbers to welcome their arrival. The admirable 
instructions of the institution for the restoration of the apparently drowned 
were now being extensively circulated throughout the United Kingdom. 
M. P. G, had, through T. Jones Gibbs, Esq., presented to the society £300 to 
pay for a new life-boat, to be stationed at Bacton, on the Norfolk coast, 
New life-boat houses were ordered to be built at Worthing (Sussex) and 
Anstruther (Scotland). N. Michell, Esq., had generously offered to the 
institution a revised copy of his beautiful poem, ‘‘On the Wreck of the 
Homeward Bound.” Messrs. Forrestt and Son, the builders to the institution, 
had just completed two additional life-boats for the French Shipwreck 
Society. Three others were also being built for that society. The Emperor 
and Empress of the French took considerable interest in the life-boats on the 
coast of France, and had recently visited one or two of those stations, with 
which they had expressed great satisfaction. The builders had also one boat 
er to be delivered to the Suez Canal Company. The meeting then 

journed. 


FEMALE DocTors.—On Thureday, Sept. 28, Miss Garrett, having 
her final examination, received a license from Apothecaries’ Hall. Her 
course of study has comprised five years of apprenticeship, a preliminary 
examination in arts, and two professional examinations—the one testing her 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, botany, and materia medica, 
whilst the other relates to the practice of medicine, pathology, toxicology, 
medical jurisprudence, and midwifery. A certificate of attendance, which 
can only be given by the regular lecturers on these subjects, is required, ag 
are also certificates of hospital practice and clinical instruction, Miss 
Garrett has fulfilled all these conditions, and is now legally qualified by her 
license to act as a “ general practitioner.” For a diploma in surgery, how- 
a = the degree of M.D., women are not yet eligible in any part of 

ngland, 

A NEW AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERY.—A new means of increasing the 
fertility of land_has been invented, and, it is said, successfully tried q 
Annaberg, near Bonn. It is well known that humus, or upper mould, thé 
most valuable constituent of soils, is formed by the action of the ate 
on the animal and vegetable matter contained in the earth. The air, how: 
ever, coming into contact with the surface of our planet, this fertile sub- 
stance is generated to but an insignificant depth, and, after so many. cen- 
turies of sowing and reaping, covers the soil rather as a thin coating than as 
a distinct layer separate from the reat. The object of the new inven: 
tion is to extend the generating of humus to the lower strata by 


introducing air into the bowels of the earth. For this en 
very similar to the ordinary drains, but riddled with narrow ~ my 
| are laid down at a depth of from 3 ft. to 6G ft, Instead 


of a central drain, they led to a hearth, where a fire, rarefying tho air, causes 
a constant draught to pervade the pipes. The atmosphere, thus freely enter- 
ing and issuing from the pipes, preserves its normal condition underground, 
and through the numerous apertures approaches the strata which con’ 

the roots. Thus, the soil is loosened and penetrated by oxygen so eff ly 
that, though the air from above may be shut out from the partir the ane 
will continue to burn all the same. The invention, or, rather, the experi- 
ment, which may be destined to mark a useful pragrosa in agriculture, was 
first designed by Herr Nooenbruck, and execu under the superintendence 
| of Dr. Hardstein, both attached to the Agricultural Academy connected 
| with the University of Bonn. Although quite a new thing, it is stated to 
have already added to the capacities of the soil, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
7 been asad delay in the Home Office 

Taest bes sentence upon Mdme. Valentin, It 
ste se remembered that, ahout fourteen days since, 
may unfortunate lady was convicted, upon the shal- 
ee of evidence, of the crime of perjury, and was 

ow enced to nine months’ hard labour. We have 
eave sire to heap reproaches upon the misguided 
vi owt returned a verdict which was received 
yury amazement by the auditory, and against 
Ee the Judge at once uttered a constructive 
ene which he has since avowed in explicit 
ree in a letter to the Home Secretary. The jury 
ee ‘oubt did what they considered their duty to the 
oe of theit ability; and, if the law were such as 

» allow the question of any person's guilt 
= innocence to depend upon the judgment 
a dozen idiots, the system wonld be to blame, 
2 ther than the result All Mdme. Valentin’s 
han appear with stained hands. Their names 
a Lafoureade, Courland, and Hall. Lafourcade is 
himself in prison for perjury ; Courland has prudently 
absconded ; Hall has confessed in open court to 
having fabricated sham writs, never issued, or in- 
tended so to be, and in one of which was set forth 
an entirely imaginary order, stated to have been 
made by Mr. Baron Martin. The evidence for the 

rozecution, taken even as true, was susceptible of 
an explanation favourable to the innocence of the 
accused, We trust that, even before these lines are 

ublished, Mdme. Valentin may be released 7 the 
interposition of the Home Secretary ; and we hope, 
moreover, that this matter ofthe sham writs may 
yet receive due attention, not by such a prosecution 
as has once been instituted, which every lawyer 
must have known could not be sustained, but by a 
proper investigation at the instance of the Incor- 
porated Law Society, whose clear duty it is to take 
up 8 matterof such grave importance, 

A very curions matter has been brought before 
Mr, Justice Willes, at chambers, on the application 
of a plaintiff for an allowance of costs of judgment 
in his action. ‘The amount recovered was under 
420, and on the part of defendant it was urged that 
by the 89th and 119th clauses of the City (London) 
Sinall Debts Act 1852, the plaintiff was precluded 
from recovering his costs, The plaintiff resided in 
Marylebone, and the defendant carried on business 
in the City, residing elsewhere. The 39th section 
of the Act referred to authorises the issue of a sum- 
mons (for debt) from the City Sheriffs’ Court, 
“provided the defendant, or one of the defendants, 
shall dwell, or carry on business, or have employ- 
ment within the city of London or the liberties 
thereof, or shall have dwelt, or carried on busi- 
ness, or shall have had employment therein at 
some time within six months before action 
is brought.” The 118th section gives a plaintiff the 
option of proceeding in the superior Courts in 
alt actions which before the Act “might have 
been brought in such courts, where the plaintiff 
dwells more than twenty miles from the 
defendant, or where any officer of the court shall be 
a party.” The 119th section deprives plaintiffs re- 
covering verdicts for sums not exceeding /ifty 
pounds of their costs, unless pee certificate by the 
judge trying the case, if it might have been brought 
before the City Court; while the 120th section abso- 
lately prohibits the recovery of costs on judgments 
for sums under £20 (except by default), and leaves 
no power or discretion whatever in the judge. Such 
being the law, a plaintiff, as we have stated, applied 
to Mr. Justice Willes for the usual order for costs, 
and was met by the objection which we have 
attempted to set forth, His Lordship confessed 
that he hid cercainly made a number of similar 
orders in such cases, and that he was “ staggered ” 
by the clases in the local Act. He was 
himself a citizen, and was certainly not aware of 
his “ privileges.” He adjourned the summons for 
consideration, as the point involved was important. 
This curious difficulty has no doubt arisen from the 
fact that this Act has been, like most of our enact- 
ments, Lue work of several hands. One man pre- 
pares it, and a doz-n others add their amendments 
and improvemeots—each one intent only on the 
carrying out of his own peculiar crotchet, and all 
equally reckless of the incoherency and want of 
homogeneousness of the altered bill as a whole. 
This is the history and mystery of nine tenths of 
our legislative blundering. It furnished Lord 
Westbury with a plausible apology even for his late 
Bankruptey Act. 

The Hon. Richard Bethell came up before Mr. 
Comuissioner Goulburn in the Bankruptcy Court, 
on Thursday, for examination and discharge. The 
gross liabilities were stated at £24,171, which was 
made up as follows:—Amouat due to unsecured 
creditors, £22,011 ; to those holding security, £300 ; 
bills discounted, £1860, The only assets were— 
Propeity given up, £63; ditto held by creditors, 
£300; thus leaving a deficiency of £23,808, No 
opposition was made to the discharge of the bank- 
rupt, who accordingly left the court with his friends, 
it is to be hoped a wiser man. 

The three persons apprehended upon a charge of 
fraudulently obtaining money from foreigners, in 
payment of supposed cheques upon mythical pack- 
ages of great supposititions value, were again ex- 
amined at the Mansion Honse on Saturday last, 
and were remanded until Monday next, The Lord 
Mayor refused to accept bail. 


POLICE. 

A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER AFTER HIS WINE.-- 
George Pollock, commercial traveller, was charged with 
being drnnk at the Gower-street station, and violently 
Seleing John Sloss, ticket-collector on the Metropolitan 

auWay. 

The prisoner arrived at Gower-street by the 8.30 p.m. 
train from Farringdon-street, and, on leaving the 
carriage, gave up a ticket which showed he had only paid 
his fare to King’s-ercss, Sloss pointed that out to him, and 
then observed that he was drunk, and said he must hold 
his ticket and refase his returning by the train. The pri- 
‘her snatched the ticket from Sloss and gave him a 
Viclent blow on the nose, using blood to flow most pro- 
fusely, A constable was called in, and, with difficulty, the 
prisoner was got to the station-house. He was very drunk. 
_ Witnesses were called, who proved that the prisoner was 
‘rnnk and also very violent. One of them stated that the 
blood spurted from’ the ticket-collector to his coat. 

The only excuse was that prisoner had had too much 
wine, 

Mr. Mansfield considered that the ticket-collector was 
only doing his duty, and for that was most unjustifiably 
Sssaulted, He ordered the prisoner to pay a fine of 40s, 
for the assault, or be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
for one month, 

The fine was paid, 

MANNERS AND CusTOMS.—George Pearce, a working 
man, employed at the railway works in Upper Thames- 
“treet, applied to the Lord Mayor for a summons against 
‘ve men employed at the same works for an assault. The 
cirenmstances, as stated by the applicant, were somewhat 
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extraordinary. On Monday, he said, the five men in 
question, with whom he worked, demanded 5s. of him for 
beer, fancying that he had recently been married and that 
he ought to give them a treat, He declined —first, because 
he said he had not 4s. in his pocket, and because, if he 
had, he could not have afforded to spend so much in that 
way. Upon his refusing they took two sticks attached 
together at one end by a piece of rope, an instrument 
used for some purpose on the works, as was understood, 
and putting this round his neck twisted the sticks together 
in such a manner as to cause great pressure on the throat, 
under which he gasped for breath, Tney held him in that 
position forsome time, just so long as it was safe todoso, and 
then removed the pressure. He lay in a shed in which 
the transaction took place a good deal exhausted by the 
treatment he had received. The tive men then tied a rope 
round his waist and hoisted him, by means of a tackle to 
which it was attached, some feet from the ground, keeping 
him suspended in the air for about a quarter of an hour. The 
tignal was given for them to resume work, upon which 
they all went away, leaving him hanging. He was power- 
less to release himself, and he felt much pain from the 
pressure of the rope round his waist. How long he might 
have been kept in that position he could not say, but the 
“ganger’’ made his appearance, and, seeing him sus- 
pended in the manner described, lowered him down. 
The applicant added that he felt very weak on being 
liberated, but soon recovered after taking some brandy 
which the ganger gave him, 

The Lord Mayor granted a summons, 

SURVEILLANCE OF HOLDERS OF TICKETS OF LEAVE. 
Charles Hooper, a man of middle age and thickly-set 
frame, was charged by Sergeant Mancety with not re- 
porting himself according to the conditions of his license, 
he being the holder of a ticket of leave, and also for an 
infringement of its regulations by consorting with bad 
characters, &c, 

The sergeant’s evidence was that, while passing a 
public-house in Shoreditch, at night, he saw the prisoner 
standing at the bar, and knowing him to be out ona 
“ticket” which does not expire until March next, he 
having been sentenced to an imprisonment of four years, 
and released in May last with about nine months to run, 
he (the sergeant) walked into the house, and told him he 
must go to the station-house for the offence mentioned, 
Prisoner replied “ Very well; but you aint going to put 
the ‘cuffs’ on me. I'll walk quietly with you.” And 
the sergeant, having telegraphed to a constable outside, 
took the speaker's solemn promise, which was, to his credit, 
faithfully kept. Mancety, it would appear, was urged to this 
apprehension more on account of the man having been seen 
by him recently driving a light spring cart and fast horse, 
the means by which so many robberies have for years past 
been effected, and are even increasing in number. Sergeant 
Coles, a detective of the C division in 1862, one fine day 
saw Hooper and three other men in a “ light trap,” and, 
engaging a cab, followed them round and about nearly the 
whole of London and the suburbs, until he perceived them 
steal a trunk from the top of some vehicle and place it on 
their own. He succeeded in capturing Hooper and re- 
covering the property, but the companions escaped in the 
“light trap.” It was for this offence prisoner received 
his sentence of four years’ penal servitude mentioned. Not 
any evidence showing that he has since been concerned in 
any robbery was given, but any infringement of the ticket 
license is now certain to bring down upon its holder the 
punishment of being sent back to Millbank, where he 
receives the penalty of his disobedience, a course followed 
by Mr. Ellison, the magistrate, in the present instance, 
and to which the prisoner quietly bowed. 


A PERFECT CURE FOR BLEEDING AT TIE NOSE.— 
William Clifden, a tall, decently-dressed man of sixty, 
who had a cut on his head, and who described himself as 
an artist, was charged with attempting suicide. 

Leech, 204 N, was on duty on Clapton-common between 
twelve and one on the preceding night, when he saw the 
prisoner walking and talking to himself. He passed 
a pond there, turned round, walked part of the way into 
it, and then appeared to throw himself into the water. 
Witness called to another constable who was coming up, 
and they got him out and took him into custody, when 
the prisoner said, ‘ I was passing this way and I thought 
it was a very convenient place.” The witness thought 
him intoxicated. 

Carpenter, 578 N, had scen the prisoner pass with his 
face bleeding, and spoke to him, but he made no answer. 
Shortly after he heard the other constable call, and on 
hastening up found the prisoner in the pond. The witness 
went in and got him out, when the prisoner said, ‘‘ Let me 
be, let me be." He seemed to be suffering so much that 
witness fetched a doctor to him, 

The prisoner said he was an artist, and had been very ill 
for some time past. He could not deny that he was inthe 
water; bnt the question, he said, was how he came there. 
He denied that he was intoxicated. He had been directed 
by his medical adviser to take a little stimulant, and he 
had taken part of a small glass of spirits, but that had not 
made him drunk. The fact was that he was suddenly at- 
tacked with a troublesome bleeding of the nose, and, as he 
knew by medical experience that a cold-water ablution was 
the best means of checking it, he walked deliberately up to 
this pond to bathe his face. Unfortunately, however, he 
wore concave glasses, which, as was well known, fearfully 
diminish both object and distance, and, seeing a wooden 
batten at the edge, which he thought formed part of the 
footpath, he put his foot over it to approach the water, 
and suddenly, to his great astonishment, lost his footing and 
fell, cutting his head, and, before he could recover hitmeelf, 
he went forward head-foremost, and turned completely 
over into the water. He then saw the polic2men there, to 
whom, as he found himself floating, he said, “Let me 
alone; be quiet, and I will soon be with you.” He knew 
the necessity of being cool and collected when suddenly 
immersed in the water, and he therefore endeavoured to 
keep so, and, thongh seriously sffected in one of his arms, 
he paddled and rowed hims:lf forward till he got safe to 
the edge and out, The policemen then took hoid of him, 
and treated him most kindly, and he certainly did say to 
them, “ Thank Providence and you for saving my life ;” 
but he could declare before Heaven that he hid not the 
remotest idea of attempting snicide, and he appealed to 
the magistrate whether it was likely, if he bad entertained 
such an idea, that be would have walked into the water 
as he did with his roll of paintings under his arm ? 

Mr. Safford, clerk, asked the police what the prisoner 
had said when the charge was made against him at the 
station, and one of the constables replied that he thanked 
him for saving his life. 

Sergeant Busaine said the prisoner gave much the same 
account to him, The prisoner then wished the magistrate 
to read a letter from a clergyman, a friend of his, which 
would testify to the improbability of his committing such 

n offence, 
. Mr. Ellison declined, as he did not think the facis 
stated by the police and the prironer’s account of them 
irreconcilable, and, in the belief that the prisoner did not 
intend suicide, discharged him. 


Tur INCREASE IN INFANTICIDE.—In consequence 
of the great increase in the crime of infanticide a number 
of gentlemen have taken up the subject, and are determined 
to appeal to Parliament to pass legislative measures in 
order to check the frightful sacrifice of infant life at 
present going on. The following petition to Parliament 
has been drawn up, and is being numerously signed in all 
parts of the metropolis:—‘‘ To the Hon, the Commons 
of Great Britain and Ircland in Parliament assembled, 
the petition of the undersigned most respectfully 
showeth,—That your petitioners view with much 
anxiety the prevalence and vast increase in the 
destruction of infant life, That your petitioners believe 
the present state of the law regarding bastardy is 
most unsatisfactory, and requires amendment. That the 
provisions of the Statute 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap, 161, 
which throw the whole burden on the mother, and prohibit 
inquiry by the parochial authorities, are the means of 
inflicting great hardships upon the woman, and have led 
to the increase of infenticide. That your petitioners feel 
deeply in want of some institution in which illegitimate 
children could be received; and also that a wealthy 
institution, with the avowed object of receiving 
children of illicit intercourse at its gates, and which 
has grown wealthy under that assumption, has now 
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for many years past censed to exercise the func- 
tions of a foundling hospital; and your petitioners 
wish that your hon, Honse would direct the attention of 
the Charity Commissioners to this negleet of its primitive 
principles, Your petitioners therefore pray your hon. 
House to take steps for the repeal of the said Act of the 
7th and 8th Vict., c. 101, and for a full inquiry into the 
laws as regards illegitimate sons, to place them upon a 
more equitable basis as respeets both parents, and for the 
proper application of the funds of the London Foundling 
Hospital. _And your petitioners further pray for a strict 
investigation into the causes (with a view to its preven- 
tion) which render the dreadful crime of infanticide ro 
prevalent at present.” The petition has already many 
influential names attached to it. 

A SPORTING GENTLEMAN “WANTED.” —The sudden 
disappearance of one of the sporcsmen who rented and 
tenanted the moors of Caithness during the present season 
(says the Vurthern Ensign), preceded by sundry suspicious 
circumstances, lias created considerableexcitement, during 
the past few days, particularly in the Thurso-end. The 
individual in question took a lease of certain shootings in 
Strathmore, belonging to Mr. Sinvlair, of Ulbster, giving 
himself out as a Captain Dalton and a Crimean hero known 
to fame, An examination of the * Army and Navy List” of 
that time does not, certainly, corroborate the modest claim 
to military position and fame; but, the inquiry being 
only made when too late, it has tended to confirm the 
conviction that the gallant captain had neither smelt 
powder nor spoiled a soldier's dress. The stipulated 
instalment of rent not being forthcoming, suspicions 
were awakened, but ‘Captain Dalton” continued for 
some time thereafter to keep up the deception, aud to 
shoot and export grouse and other game in considerable 
quantities, treating all right and left, running up bills 
in every direction, particularly about Thurso, where 
sums of from sixty pence to as many pounds remain at 
his debit, and in the end bolting by mail, to the immense 
amazement of the few who, up to the last hour, looked 
on him as the prince of good fellows, All at once 
“Captain Dalton” became anything but a gentleman, 
and those who before boasted of his patronage sang 
small, and would rather not plead guilty to the soft im- 
peachment that they had been sold and done for. At 
Inverness he is reported as having completely astonished 
the natives, and he is now “ wanted” there on the charge 
of fraud, One clever trick is worth recording, He had 
been sending considerable quantities of game to a dealer, 
and on receiving a letter intimating that £13 6s, 9d. had 
been paid to his credit at one of the banks, he read the 
letter to one of his new Inverness friends thus :—‘ I beg 
to inform you that I have paid £1369 to your credit.” 
The bait took, and the flat was caught, to what extent 
time may tell, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


OWLN4, in some measure, to the directors of the Bank of England 
having advanced their minimum quocations for money to 5 per cent, 
the market for all Home Securities has been inactive this week. In 

rices, however, no change of importance has taken place, The 

Jniunded Debt has sold as low as tis, discount, Cons 1s, for Transfer, 
have been cone at 894 4; Dito, for Account, 89§ $; Reduced and 
New Thres per Cents, 867 874. 

Indian Siocks, &c., have changed hands slowly. India Stock, 216 to 
219; Ditto, New, 105 to 1054; Rupee Paper, 101 to 102, and 108 to 
109; India Bonds, 204. t) 255. prem, 

‘the 4th of the month has passed off well, mos: of the acceptances 
havirg been met. There is still a good demand for money, and, in 
the open market, the lowes: rat 8 are as under: — 

Thirty Days’ Bills oo oe oo 6 cent, 
Sixty ‘Day ory oo ee o oe 6; Les 
Three Months’ .. 4. ae + we GI 


Four Monthy’ .. ory ee oe 7 A 
Six Months’ a 2 na ee o. 7 “ 
In the Stock Exchange loans for short periods are worth 4} to 5 


per cent. 

‘Tne dircetors of the Bank of Prussia have raised their quotation 
for money to 6 per cent, At Frankfort the quotation hus advanced 
to 4) per cent. 

The silver marke: is rather active, Bar silver has sold at 61d., 
and Mexican dollars are worth 59]d, per eunce, 

Several parcels of gold have nm sent into the bank; but the 
withdrawals have been numerous, chiety for shipment to 
Alexandria, 

The di-count houses and Joint-stock banks are giving 4 per 
cent for money'at call; 44 if with seven, and 4} if with fourteen 
days’ novice of withdrawal. 

‘The sum of £624,212 will be applied during the current quarter 
towards the reduction of the national debt. 

The imports of the precious metals have exceeded £500,000, 
chiefly from Auctralia, 

The scrip of the Brazilian Loan continues in request, and the 
quotation is now 3% to 4 prem. For Forrign Securities the market 
has raled quiet. Egyptian Seven per Cents have marked 95; Ditto, 
1854, 91} ex div.; Italian Five per Cents, 1865, 774 ex div.; mexican 
‘Three per Cents, 26]; Ditto, 44, 25) ; Portuguese Three per Cents, 
465; Russian Five per Cents, 1822, 905; Ditto, 1s62, 92; Sardinian 
Five per Cents, 76; Spanish Deferred, 394; Ditto, Passive, 29) ; 
Ditto, Cortiticaves, 149 ; Turkish Six per Cents, 1953, 72 ; Ditto, 1852, 
744; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1865, 45; Venezuela Six per Cents, 
1804, 39 ex div. ; Dutch Four per Cents, 95}; and Laliau Five per 
Cents, 6334 

A very moderate business has been transacted in Joint-stock 
Baok Shares, Alliance have sold at 314; Bank of f sh Columbia, 
243; Chirtered or India, Australia, aud China, Jolonial, 42; 
Commercial of India and the East, 205 ; European, 12; Linperial 
Ottoman, 14} ; Lund Mortgage of India, London and County, 
78; London Joint-stock, 50) ; London and South-Weatern, Ik}; New 
South Wales, 434; Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi,7); and Union of 
London, 53}. 

Colonial Government Securities have ruled firm :—Canada Six 
per Cents have realixed 97; Cape Six per Cents, 106; New Bruns- 
wick Six |per Cent»,97 ; New South Wales Five per Cents, 100; Nova 
Seotia Six per Cents, 1004; Queensland Six per Cents, 102}; and 
Victoria Six per Cents, 100 ex div. 

‘The Miscellaneous Market has been quiet :—Ceylon Company, 
10}; Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 94; Discount Cor- 
poration, 16; Egyptian Commercial and Trading, 3}; Fore-street 
Warehouse, 114; General Credit, 6); Hudson's Bay, 164; Inter- 
national Financial, 6j ; Joint-stuck Viscount, &% ; London General 
Ompnib §; London and Provincial Marine, 24; National Dis- 
count, ; Uriental Gas, 5f ; Overend,Gurney, and Co., 17] ; South 
Avera ian Land, 304. 

The Railway Share Market continues very quiet. Prices, how- 
ever, rule firm, ‘The “calls” failing cue this month amount to 
£1,410, 350, 


% 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCIANGE.—Very limited supplies of English wheat have 
been on oifer this w chietly in poor condition, Selected samples 
have moved off frecly,at very full prices; but other kinds have 
met a slow sale, a° late rates, Foreign wheat—the show of which 
haa teen mo lerately extensive—has commanded very little atten- 
tion, at previous quotations. Floating cargoes of grain have been 
tolerably firm, M-lting burley has realised full currencies. In- 
ferior ut os have sold heavuy. Tnere has been « moderate de- 
mani for malt, the prices of which have been well supported. Sound 
oats have continued steady ; but heated qualities have ruled rather 
lower, In beans and peas very little business has been passing, on 
former terma. The flour trade may be considered steady 

ENGLISH,.—Wheat, 318, to 528; barley, :68, to 37s,; malt? 50a, 
; oats, 178, to 278. ; rye, 265. to 288, ; beans, 373, to 475,; peas, 
358. to 408 per quarter; flour, 31s, to 43a, per 280 lb. 

CATTLE.—Large supplies of stock have been on offer this week, 
and sales have progressed slowly, at 2d. to 4d, per 6 lb, less money, 
Bef. from 3s, 4d, ta 5a, 4d.; muiton, 4a 4d, to 6s, 6d.; veal, 
4s, 4d, to 5s, 4d, ; and pork, 48, 2d, to 5a, 4d. per 81b, to sink the 
offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Ali kinds of meat have met a 
dull inquiry, at drooping prices :—Beef, from 34. 2d, to 4a, 10d, ; 
mutton, 48, 2d, to 6s,; veal, 48, 4d, to 5s, 4d.; and pork, 48, to 
is. 6d. per 8lb, by the carcass, 

TEA,—There is a full average business doing in most kinds, 
at full quotations 

SUGAR —Most raw qualities are in fair request, at the late ad- 
vance in prices, The stock consists of 101 436 tons, against 119,007 
tons at this time last year, Kefined goods are tolerally firm. 

COrreée.—The demand has become inac'ive; nevertheless, the 
quotations are fairly supported, Siock, 14,979 Lona, against 13,624 
tons in 1564, 

Rick.—The market is very firm as to price, but the business 
doing is by no means extensive, The stock is 20,467 tons, against 
29,903 tons last year. F 

ROVISIONS.—Butter still continues h'gh in price, although the 
demand for it is by no means active. Bacon is scarce, and quite as 
dear as last week. Hams, lar nd most other provisions command 
extreme rat-s, 

TALLOW,—P.Y.C., on the spot, is steady, at 46a, 3d. percwt. Stock, 
34,153 casks, against 47,636 catks last year. 

O1L8.—Linseed oil is selling at £37 per ton, on the spot, Rape 
is steady, at £47 10a, to £49; olive, £49 10s. to £52 ; cosounut, £47 
to £50 104,; and fine palm, £42, French turpentine, 41s. 6d, 

T ow 
PEriniTe.—There is a fair inquiry for rum, on former terms, 
Proof Leewards, 1s. 8d, per gallon. Brancy is held at fall prices. 
Malt spirit, 12s. 6d. to i- 64.5 Lato spirit, lis, 10d,; British gin, 
for export, 2s, 3d, to 28, 6d_per gallon. ‘ 

HAY AND STRAW —Mesdow hay, £4 to £5 5a; clover, £5 
to £66s,; end etraw £1 64, to £13 per load. 

COALS,—Holywell, 174, 64, ; Eden Main, 19s, 61. ; Haswell, 21s. ; 
Hetton, 21s.; Hetton Lyons, 1%; Kelloe, 194. %d,; and North 

ffordsh: 17s, 6d. per ton, 

SOD atod and fine new hops move off freely, at fall quota- 
tions. In other kinds very litule is doing, Prices range from %5s to 
165s, per cwt. 

WOOL. There is only a limited inquiry for all kinds, at late 
currencies, 

POTATOES,- The supplies are good, and the demand is steady, at 
from 70s, to 1058, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 
BANKRUPTS.—W. JONSON, Marylebone, builder. —C. UH. 
WEEKES, Islington, solicitor. R GOU DIK, Bedford-row, carver.— 
J STANWAY, Harting, Sussex.—J. 14, BURTON, Islington. 
C. WINDSOR, Leicescer-squure. clerk. —G,. ANGEL. Spital- 
fields, glussdealer.—W. BARKED T, High Holborn, auctioneer. 
J. BACON, Clapton-square, commission azent.—G, RADFOXD, 
Brixton, beer recailer.—J. BALE, Jolin-screet-ro id, cheesemong -r.— 
F,COX, 1). on, cemetery iuasun.—J. C. COCK ERELL, Haumer- 
emith, — DAY, Gracechurch-street, winedealer.—P. DUMUNT, 
otoke New | gton-road, agent.—s, HOLMES, Straud, lampdealer.— 
J. HLA CL, Long Ditton —K. JOHNSON, New. North-road, licensed 
victualler —E. JON Stepney, bailder.—V. JONES, Llangollen — 
J. A. METCALF, Lloomsbury-square, wine merchant. —M. H, 
M'NAMALKA, Viy, vootmakeor.—J. F, RSKVES, Bagnor Milla, 
paper-maker.—Si Bart,, Clapham,—L, MARUVON, 
Mincing lane, . TE, Havertock-hill, coumission 
agent.—H. ROTHSCUILD, Aldgate, general desder.—J. ROUCH, 
Soho, wine mercoant. - J. SHAROD, W vevhapel, general ceal «r.— 
ds SM (TH, Nocting-hill, builder — AUNTON, Whiterhapel, 
marine store dealer —W. VON LAF City, merchant — i 
GARDINER, Wandsworthi-roat, builder, — CF. ROBINSON, 
Pimlico, commission agent—J, G. B. HUDSON, Middlesex, 
clerk,—D, G&DDES Southanimon, hotel - keeper.— J. WARNE, 
Harrow, builder. —C, J, JONES, Walbrook, merchant. — 
W. W. COOPER, Lewisham, grocer.—G, M. ‘fHORNBACK, South 
am; ton.—W, CHESTER, t’e‘kham, hat’er.—-W. H VON BaAERIE, 
New Wand-worth.—W. B, PAGE, South«myton, seed merchant. —J. 
GAZLEY, Stondon, tailor.—W. ‘i. ROGINET L, Southwark, printer, 
W LARMAN, Maida-hill —W, T, WAKD, Coventry, silk dyer,— E. 
BURCHATY, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, commercial traveller.— 
D.CATTELL, Howard-street, Middlesex, cosinetic manufacturer. 


G. C. CARR, Lincoln, maltster —W T 
G. KEDSHAW, Wigan, hosier—F. DOWELL, 
biscuit manufacturer.—E. WHITCHELLO, Reading, tobacconist — 
G, WRIGHT, Biruingham, packing-cave maker. —J, WAKERLEY, 
Birmingham, cabinetumk R. BOUGHTON, Birmingham, ; ear!- 
button manufacture r.—W, CHAPLALN, Aston Manor, painter —A. 
SHERWOOD, Aston Manor, journeyman electro-plater —C F, 
HOLT, Greengate, painter,—J, WALKER, Winton, boct and shoe 
maker,— W. WARDELL, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, journeyman 
tailor.—H. G, SYMONS, Swansea, ‘contractor.—G. G, BRANSTON, 
King's ffe, mitler—-J. JENNINGS, Weston-on-Trent, stene- 
cutter.—C. HARDING, Kingston-oa-Hull, licensed viccusller, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 

BANKRUPTS.—W, E, ASHBY, Borough, beerchop-keeper.—G 
SHERLOCK, Bermondsey, broker!—J. PRYOR, Wandsworth, corn 
dealer,—P, &F, ANDRE, Kentish Town, journalist.—W. WILSON, 
Islington, teacher cf music.—C. A. PYKE, Borough, publirher.— 
W. HOARE, Tottentam-court-road, zine-worker. — G. GOLD, 
City, law stationer,—F, C, SAUNDERS, Southampton, ironmonger, 
J. E. BLAGROVE, Fort and: place, clerk —C, BUTCHER, Upper 
Holloway, builder,-G. HALL, Lambeta, clerk —C. V. LEWIS, 
Gray's Ion, attorney-at-law.--F. HALE, Hermitage Farm, Berks, 
fartorr.—E. LANE, Aldgate, provision merchant.—J. RB. AKERS, 
Oxstord-street, goldbeater—C, R. KB. ABKNOLD, Bishopsgate, tlour 
factor.—G. W. REYNOLDS, Lisson-grove, fruiterer.—B. KING, 
Charlwood, brickmaker.—RK, ABERCKOMBIK, Strand, surgeon,— 
J. BROWN, Battersea Park.—J. BARRY, Upper Kennington-lane, 
watchmaker.—H, PARFITT, Pail mall, surgeon, —- W. BLAKE, 
Brighton.—E. A. GIMSON, Burton-on-Trent, cabinetmak r.— 
8. BOYCE, Stottesdon, tarmer —E. MUNDY, Coventry, ironmonger. 
'T. OW DISH, Fazeley, innkee —J. BATILAM, Kidderminster, 
attorney.—J. H. 8, WILDSMITH, Churen Bridge, chemical and 
artificial manure menufacturer.—J. HUDSON, Brautord, stuff 
merchant. —J. RATHBONE, Leeds, Lackle-pin hardener. — G, 
SLACK, Sheffield.—T. HIfUHIN, West Derby-road, builder.—D, 
KEARTON, Livesey, cotton mannfacturer—J. SMITH, Burnley, 
innkeep*r. —P, TERRY and D, TAYLOR, Batley, builders,— 
J. SCORE, Isle of Wight, beershop-keeper.—W. W, CURRIE, Isle of 
Wight, timekeeper—J, BROWNJOHN, Portsea, painter.—W. L, 
JOSKv HS, Aldershott, licensed victualler—K. ADAMS, Stour- 
bridge, shoe manufacturer.—J, HARRI+, Saint Peter the Great, 
Worcester.—J. SWINDELLS, Manchester,—B, FORSTER, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, cooper.—J, HORN, Crook, draper.—W, E, JACKSON, 
Wednesbury, clerk.— H. SCUTT, Liverpool, poultry-dealer.— J, 
BOWDEN, Saint Thomas the Aposile, Devonshire, innkeeper,— 
R, ISAACSON, Boston, licensed hawker.—G, ATTWOOD, jun., 
Basingstoke, tailor—T, MANTLE, Sheern coaldealer.—H. P. 
MAYHOE, Bary St. Edmunds, painter.—W. GOODCHILD, Deal, 
licensed victualier —J, DONNELLY, Darlington, provision-dealer, 
W. PINKEY. Leeds, railway porter.—J. WOODS, Isle of Wight, 
farmer.—J. BLENKARN, Camberwell, commercial traveller,— 
K. J. BABBAGE, Exeter, bookseller, 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
The Fourteenth Year,—Prospectuses sent free of charge to 
any place, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, or Borrowing 
Departments, Apply to CHARLES LEWIS GRUNRISEN, Esq., 
Secretary, 33, Norcolk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


parseat CORN FLOOR, 
Packets, 8d. 


Families who give @ preference to this unequalled quality are 
respectfully inviied to retuse other kinds offered instead of Brown 


and Poloon's, To obwin extra profit by the sale, timiler articles are 
sometimes fraudulently substituted. = 
C OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for‘ Purity and Excellence of Quality, 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade biark~The Bull's Head, 
L IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES, — The 
Titiens Bouquet, Indian Bouquet, and Chinese Bouquet, 
2s. od, each ; three in a box, 7s. The Jockey Fan, for the Races, 
7s, 6d.; by post for 8+,—Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand 24, Corn- 
hill; and 128, Regent-street, London. 
YAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASLE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, niay be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders ; and Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 


CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Pacentecs, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 

prevent Reading in Bed or Fire, Sixty for One Shilling, 

Also, Sconces to make any Candlestick suit —Tin, ld. ; Meval, 4d, 
each,—W HITMORE and CRADDOCK 16, Bishopsgate-atreet, E.C, 


Why imperil your own and children's health with diseased meat 
and other unwholesome food or drugs when you can restore 
health and strengih, without medicine. inconvenience, or 
expense, by eating 


U BARRY’S delicious Health-restoring 
Invalids’ and Infants’ Food, the 
REVALENTA ARABICA ? 
which yields three times more assimilating and strengthening 
nourishment than the best meat, and restores perfect digestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs, healihy liver, ing sleep, fanc- 
tional regularity, and energy to the most disordered or enfeebled, 
removing speedily and effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habicual 
constipation ; nervous, bilions, and liver complaints; all kiads of 
fevers, hiemorrboids, flatulency, tore throats, catarrhe, colds, 
influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, im- 
rities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness 
ow spirits, despondency, spleen, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, 
headache, debility, diarrhoea, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
sinking fits, coughs asthma, bronchicis, consumption, &c. 60,004 
cures annually, In tina, | 1b, 28, 9d,; 121b,, 228,; 24 1b, 4%, Duy 
Barry and Co,, 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum and Mason 
Phillips and Co,, Barclay, Sutton, Edwards, Newbury, Crowe and 
Blackwell; also at 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, Oxtord-street; 8, 
King William-street; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town, 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
ov escribed as the most effectual »emedy for 
ConsuMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, and INFANTILE 

WEAKNESS. 
Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, mp itorny stoalens 
PALATABL®, AND EASILY TAKES, 

Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pinis, 2, 6d.; Pinte, 4s, 9d. ; 

Quarts, 9s, ; by re-pectable Chemists, 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, W.C, 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c.—An Old Remedy and a Sure One.—JAYN E'S, 
EXPECLORANT, discovered by Dr. D, Jayna, of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., has cured thousands ef the most obstinate cases of con. 


sumption, bronchitis, asthma, coughs, colds, croup, whooping~ 
con &c,, when all other remedies have failed, Price 4s. 6a, por 
ttle, 


Francis Newbery and Sons, 45, §t. Paul's-churchyard, London, 
EC., Sole Agents, Sold by all Chemists, Write for Treatise, free 
per post, 


HoLLowar's PILLS and OINTMENT, 


Health and Beauty. Holloway's grand specifics alone are 
required to prevent or conquer all internal or external diseasea, 
They cleanse, col, soothe, and hel ; they remove all obstractions ; 
they contain nothing noxious, and cannot do harm, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVEB 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-knowu 


remedy, 
-f FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, Price Is, 14d. and 2s, O41, per box, 
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RYsTAL PALACE.—MONDAY N EXT. 
BALLOON ASCENT, by Mr. Coxwell, in his restored Bs lloon 
= h,” at Four o'Clock, Afternoon ‘Trains in time for viewing 
the Ascent. 5 . e a be 
ular afternoov, a Promenade wi 
nce ae te Siem toot at Half-past Four, when the Band of 
the Company will perform, followed by Great Organ Performance 
and Lighting up of the Palace unt No extra 


bry ‘Shilling ; or by New Guinea Season-Ticket, available until 
Sept, 30, 1856, free, 


R. and Mrs, HOWARD PAU Lb will 

in their COMI? and MUSICAL ENT AIN- 

ftext Ae tne EGYPTIAN HaLL, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY 

NEXT, and Every Evening (except Saturday) +t Eight, and Satur- 

day Afternoons at Three, Twelve Songs and Impersorations, in- 

cluding the marvellous Living Photograph of Mr. Sime Reeves, 

Btalls, 3+; Acea, 2s. ; Gall-ry ls, Places may be secured at the Box- 
office daily from Eleven till Five. 


TODARE.—190TH REPRESENTATION. 


teven oClock. 


17, 1865, by Colonsi and only lormed him and 
aeiadian Magicians, EVERY EVENING at Hight (Saturday 
included) : also on W Saturcay Afternoons st T! — 


HAN G, the GREAT | FYCHOW i IANT, 
and SUITE.—Four Levées '; C] 

Sepia sree Jeers “arora Sere 

HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RETURN 

da fae ete eae SeSTEDAE Seana gt 


ini to BRIGHTON, Worthing, Littlehampton, Bognor, Chiches'er, 
Portsmouth, Ryde, hag Lewy ci lecsarts, Bostiags 
&e.—-For particulara, see Time-bouks of the London, 


South Coast Hallway, 


HE UNITED SERVICE GALOP, For 
Piano, with Cornet ad, lib, By A. F. GODFREY. Band- 
master of the Coldstiesin Guards and Comporer of the highly- 
“United Servics Quadrille.” played constantly at Mr, 
Mellon's Concerts, Humorously Illustrated, 36, Free for 


rae Siren SERVICE QUADRILLE. By A. F, GODFBEY. 
For Fiavo, is, ; ditto Orchestra, 3s 

Also, by the same Composer, 
THE UNITED SERVICE WALTZ. For Piano, with Cornet, 4a, 


Free for 26 stam 
enon 1 ROBERT COOKS and Co., New Burlington-street. 


AGSTER'S BLANK-PAGE BIBLE. 
oar-avl the arincipal Boskrelery’; and at 1, Paternoster row, 
London, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
COLOURS, 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ALMANACK FOR 1866, contsining GEMS OF HOBTI-UL- 
TURE, from Paintings by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLY OF THR CHROMATIC ART, by Leighton 
Biother-, with an ijoteresting deseription of them by Mra. 
Tankester; ‘(WELVE FINK ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical 
I of Remarkable Phenomena, whh explanat»y notes ; 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF WILD FLOWERS as headings to the 
Caleadars 


Pazliament passed 
nditure; Obicuary 
fables of u 


of an Woters Ee ere, 


amount of useful and information, 

pst twenty years made ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 

the most acce; ie and companion to the library or draw- 

beeen table ; whilat it is uni acknowledged to be by far 

‘on pene on 279 dem: = Hee FLLUSTRASED LON DON 
LMANACK after ater Proprievor to greater 

exertions = for Yale -Almauack A reception as fav: as 


to seoure 
that which has hitherte placei its circulation second only to that 
of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws, 

TRE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Gems 
of Horticulture, and forms a charming and p'easing ornament to 
the drawing-room table. 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATYD TONDON ALMANACK is pnb- 
Jished wt the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 193, 
berand, and solu by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK 
(Twenty-ninth Year of Pubiication, thoroughly revised and 
pay improved), will be ready Nov, 1 —T, T. LEMAR, 
» Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. — 3.3. vertizementa cannot bo 
received after Oct. 20, 


Now ready, ; 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1866, 

containing Twelve Original Desigua, emb'ematic of the Monthe 
pamereus al teleoted from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS ; T of Stampa, ‘Tax, e, and Licenres; Kelipses, Remark 
able Events, Postage Kegulatious, and a great vatirty of useful and 
Information. The supplied by W. M. CLARKE 
and Co.. Warwisk-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G, Vickers, Angel- 
court (172), Strand, London, 


GILBERT respectfully invites the atten- 
e tion of the public to his show-rooms, fur Books, May 
Avene, Sam, Prayere, Church Services, &c, Catalogues gratis 
“a iberai discount off the published of all books for cash, 
j Lendon: JAMES GILBERT, 18, Gracechureh-street, B.C. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 
Laughter,—These wonderful animals go t:rovgh their extra- 
ordinary evolutions dsily, at 252, Strand, from Ten till Six. The 
Poa agg post-f.ee for 14 stamps —H. G. CLARKE and ©0., 254, 


IANOS FOR HIRE,—CARRIAGE-FREE,. 

By arrangement for three years’ purchases, and hire aliowed, 

The assortment in London, of every description ard price, 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopagate-street Within, B.C. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 


beat ve 
eer ee eae BO 
Moore and Moore, 7 a 

LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 


dozen. Exc lient Claret, 
r conn, Three devon, rail paid, 
¥, D, WATSON, Wine Merchant, 73, Great Rus-ell -street (corner of 
Bivomsbury-squars), London, W.C. Established 4841, 


INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 


are now being supplied, in the finest conditimn, in bottles and 
in casks, by FINDLATHR, MACKIE, TODD, and OO., at their 
sridge Stores, eh Bridge, EC, may 


P E Pp 8 I N E 
MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
portectt MOXRSONS’ fame nl ae ot wee 
are y palatable forras for administering th: remed; 
for week digestion. Manufactured by T, Morson Son, 31, 3, 
124, Southampton-row, Kuavell-square, W.C. 
Fepmne Wine, in bovtles, at 5s., and 108, each, 
Lovsnges, in boxes, at 2s. 6d. end 4s, 64, each, 


PURVEYORS 10 KRM, THE PRINCESS OF WALA 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE BOYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


PECIAL NOTICE,—PETER ROBINSON'S 
SILK and DRAPERY WARBEOURE, for ali Coloured Goods, 
Mantes, Chews CO ee ned, Getete seek, 
Peter Robinson's MOURNING WAREHOUSE is at 
256 to 262, Repent-street. 
Passerns of al) goods post-free, 
See advertisements below, 


E W Bot Oh OES 


N An immense variety of Chénéa, Pompadours Satin Stripes 
nud Bars, Reversible Cords and entirely new Designs in Checks aud 
Stripes. ail of which can be had in black and c.loured grounds 
Price 2} to 3} guineas Foll Dress, 

Patterus post-free,—PELEK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


OR WEDDING DRESSES, 
Just received, special makes of Rich Silks, made to our order 
expressly for Bridal Costume. 


Patterns post-free—PETER ‘ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford. street. 


RIS H POPLINS 
the wear of which cannot be surpassed, £2 15s. 6d, to £4 98, 6d. 


eeu, 
LIGHT AND WHITE GROUND CHENE FOULARD SILK, 
very suitable for evening wear, 
SPECIAL. 


200 PIECES OF NEW FANCY CHECK SILKS, all of which are 
dark useful colours, Price £3 9. 6d. Full Dresa, 14 
Patserns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, 


A PERFECTLY NEW FABRIC FOR AUTUMN DRESSES, 
HE “YEDDO” POPLIN, 


mavufactured of Pure Llama Wool, 
in most brilliant colours, 336, 6d.i he Full Dresa, 
This is one of the most useful materials ever introduced, 
Patverns fiee.—PE CER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON, 


ADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 
An unususlly large assortment of the above ie 
fashion. 


in the * Yedco” P. plin, Nankin Cloth, French Merino, 

elegantly made and variously trimmed in the latest atyleot 
Prices ‘according to material) from 30s, to 6 guineas. 

PETER KOBLNSON, 103 vo 108, Oxford-street. 


4 CHOICE COLLECTION OF NEW COLOURS IN 
HE DIAGONAL WOOL SERGE, 


the “Poplin a'ltalie” (nearly all Silk), 
and the ‘ & peline Velour,” 27s. 64. to 4 guineas the Dress, 
Special Patterns froe.—PETER KOBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-st. 


STRIPED, CHECKED, AND FIGURED 


ANCY FLANNELS 
Ladies Garibaidtn, Gentlemen's Shirt Dreweing gowns, dc, 
jes jn "3 ‘ene 
1a, 94., 28, Sd., 2s, 6d., to 3a. 9d, per yard, Patrerns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-street. 


Several decidedly New Colours in the 


ARIS CORDED SILK POPELINES, 
A most useful and elegant Dresa, 35s, to 3 guineas, 
Tre new “ Nankin Cloth,” in Vain, Checked, Striped, and Cheniea, 
12s, 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Every New Colour in 
I EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
15. 9d. to 276, 6d. Full Drens, 
Some very useful qualities from 12s. 6d, to lea, 64. Full Drees, 
A stock of reveral chousand pieces for selection. 
Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxfurd-strest, W. 


White Grevadine and Book Muslins for 


RIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES, 
Striped, Fiat, on Devine spate white), 7a. 9d. to 
-~worked White Robes, 18s, 9J. to 24 guineas each, 


200 
‘ulle and Tarlatan Ditto in endless variety. 
Patterns free,—PE LEK ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-street, W. 


BAL A ALF OR. PALETOTS. 
au \° , 8 guincas, 
34 tn. deep, 10 gu neas, 36 in, deep, 12 guineas. 
} “baie oWineOs, 163 e108; Oxtond-sueet 
NEW REVERSIBLE 
8T, GOTHARD MANTLES and JACKETS. 
aad ‘sun be woos on olther sida "bivw sendy fa all te wanioes 


mix tures of colour, 
_ PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


HE NEW REGALIA JACKRT, 


for Autumn Walking Dress, composed of Saxony Lambs- 
wool, in great variety of colour and design, 
prices trom 28a, 
This is the most fashionable article of dress ia Paris at this 


moment, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
Just purchared, 


MANUFACTUORER’S 8TOCK of FRENCH 
WOVE CASHMERE LONG SHAWLS, 
ALL WOOL, 


commencing at 34 guineas, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Real Black Glacés, 32 inches wide, 3s. 6d. per yard ; 40 inches wide, 
5a, lid. pr yard, worth 7a.; 22 inches wide, 24, 6a, 

New Tartan Silks, £1 19s. for 12 yards, worth 4s, per yard, 
Autumn Colours, in rich Gros-de-Sces, £1 19+, for '2 yaras. 
Biack Figured Gros-Grains, 3e, 34. per yard, worth 4s, 

Hich Broché Silks, from £2 78. the Dr-as of 12 yarcs. 
WIDE-WIDTH PLAIN GLACES, THE NEW COLOURS, AT 
£2 5s, 64. THE DRESS OF 14 YARDS, 

JAME3 SPENCE and 0O,,77 and 78, St. Paul's churchyard, London. 


EW HEATHER MIXTURES in 
ABERDEEN WINCEYS. 
A 6 Stock of the beat Makes, 
made exp rH for us in all the New Colours, 
New Violets, Browns, Greys, and Greens, price 1s, Gd, ls, 11g. ; 
A choice »ssortment 


very best, 28. 64. 
New Woollen Striped Skirtings, 
im all Fashion sble Colours, price le 64<d,, 28. 34., 28 9d, 
A cheap lot of Printed and Wove Flannel for Shirts, is, 9}¢.; beet 
qua. ity, 28, 2d. 
A large sesortment of Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, 
Umbrellas, &o. 
DRATERS, DRESSMAKER:, AND MILLINERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUT LENGTHS AT TRADE PRICE, 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO,, 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Londen 


OLBES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 
have the lai Selection of 
Spitalfields Moires Antiques, 
im White, Black, and all the new Colours, at 
4$ ce. the Pull Drosa, 
Compton Louse Frith-street and Old Compton-stroet Soho, W. 


LACK LYONS SILKS.—_SEWELL and 
Sheap—vin, from 8 to Sa per yard. Patvoris poss fren ee 
one House, Frith-street and Old Cumptun-stroet, Soho- 


[™ LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 


Manufacturers’ 


Cloths, Pantry Towels, & 3 Ladies’ 
Gentiemen's Lawn and Cambrie Handkerchieta” cas =~ 
Patterns and Price-list post-free, 
James Lindsay and Co,, 18, Donegall-place, Belfast, 


HE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELER 
LSON Prize-Medal LOC . 
MACHINES, with all came yp ‘nos 
£9 aod upwanie, will stitch, hem, tack, gather, braid, fell’ quilt, 
bind, &ec., with & spsed of 500 to 1500 stitches per minute, The 
work will not ravel, is the same on both sides the fabric sewed, and 
purchaser, Illuetraied Pregpeocus gratis and pocetrer es” °° 
Offices aad Sale-rooms, 139, Mogent-strest, London, W. 
FON AL'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private Farily use, Dressmaking, 


, dee, Catalogues 
Samples of the Work may be had ou application to W. F. c= 
end 66, Newgave-swzeet ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-strovt, 


PATTERNS POST - FREE. 
AMOTT COMPANY, 
61 and 62, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD. 


| Fast SILKS, in GREAT VABIETY. 


pum GLACES, in NEW SHADES. 


Ro MOIRE ANTIQUES, 24 guineas. 


Bus0K SILK DRESSES, 1 guinea, 


QTBIPED and CHECKED SILKS, £1 5s. 


Hes SILKS, 33 inches wide, £1 17s, 6d. 


Ba« and COLOURED GROS GRAINS, 


R= CORDED SILKS, 2s, 9d, 


wors* ING SILKS and CRAPES, CHEAP: 


NE SNOW-FLAKE WINSEYS, 88, lid, 


NEW Mounr sr. BERNARD, 12s, 94, 
New SCARBOROUGH - CHAMBRAYS, 
Ge, 


[HE REGALIA SERPENTINE, 183, 9d. 


NEw MARINE SERGES, 12s. 6d, 
r]\RUXILLO LAMB JACKETS, 1} guinea, 
NEW DEvNa SNOW-FLAKE JACKETS, 


i aad ASTRACAN JACKETS, 16a, 9d, 


NEw SHORT VELVET JACKETS, 30s, 


[gr ownEn's WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 


RYSTAL WAREHOUSES.—In 
consequence of the increased magnitude ef our busivess 
transactions, the Crystal Warehouses have now become tho leading 
feature of the metropolis, and are dsily crowded by aémiri 
thousands, bearing testimony to the many advantages to be deri 
in pstroulsing Messrs, AMOTT COMPANY, where every bri'liant 
novelty is always to be seen. Fashion and good taste, at moderate 
pr vndeet saya charges, accompanied with civility aud strict business 
attention. 
Amott Company, 61 and 62, St. Paul churchyard, 


(Hear SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’, 


Patterns 
a Checked, we eta Pilbe et Se oe Ms ip 
ew and Pisin A, to 
Neat, mela” and recherch6 Silks for Young Ladies, very cheap, 
Odd Dress Lengths, all the year round, at 4 great reduction, 
Patierns free wo any par! of the world, 
198, Regent-sireet, London. 


LACE SILKS AT BAKER and CRISP’s, 
Rich, Bright, Wide, and Darabie Glacés, Gros, &c., 


Corded Bilka, 394. 6d, ; Figured ditto, 359. 61. 
Our noted Gros Grains, of the moet enduriog qualities, 39. 6d to 


38 guiness 
sc ___ PUTER 100, Regestctoenh, 
OOD and CHBAP SILKS! all the 


round, at BAKER and CRISP”’s, 198, Regent- street, 
hite Lavender, Sky, Pink, avd other Fancy Silke ; eli lot goods 
that cannot be seen at eny other house within 75 per cent of our 
prices, 


LOVES! GLOVES! GLOVES! 
The best Alpine Kid, 1s, 6d. pair ; 8s, 6d. half dozen. 
The bet Grenoble Kid, 2s.; very noted, 10a, 6d. half aozen, 
Very best Singie Button, 2s, Od. ; 2-buiten ditto, 3s. 6d, 
Free for 2 extra et amps —BAKKER and CHISP, 193, ent-street, 


ERGES, 16s, 94. FRENCH MERINOS, 

le, ii}A—BAKER, and CRISP'S New Serges, French Merizos, 

Averdeen Winceys, Mexican Cloths. French Poplins, Wool Piaide, 

Camleta, &c.; Striped, Check-d, Plain, and Fancy Cloths, frum 
Be. Od, to 288, Od, Full D 


reas, Vatterns sent poat-free, 
198, Regent-street, 


LACK  SILKS,—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-street, 
pnd ph Eo 
would invite the special a\tention of pu to the superior make 
and qualities of his Black Silke and the very reasonable prices at 
which they are sold, 
Good, useful Black Silks, from 35s. to 5s. the Full Dress, 
Superior and most enduring qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas, 
Patterns free on applicatiun to 
THE COURT AND GENERAL MUURNING WAREDOUSE, 
236 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


J Ne E NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
BLACK. 
(Exactly alike on both sides.) 
The Royal Worsted Poplin, and 
The Royal Cashiners, 
Ladies requiring a useful Black Dress for the pzesent season are 
invited to write for Patterns of these New and exce'lent Materials 


to PETER RUBINSON'S 
Mourning Warehouse of Kegent-street. 


yo FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING, 
Porailiee requirivg supplies cf Fitator Desp Mourning 
will derive the mort important advantages by making their 


at PETER ROBINSON'S, of Ragent-street, 
the larges: and most economical 
Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom, 


T SIMPSON and CO,'5S 
° Rich Bleck Lyons Glacés, ls, 1) }d. to Gs, Ld. 
Coloured Vetveta, “all pure silk,” Is, Likd, 2+. HhL, and 26. 114d. 
A laxge parce) of Black Silk Velveta, 2s, 64d., 38, dige., and 4s, ij 
T. SIMPSON and CO., : 
General Drapers and Silkinetoers, 
48, 49, 50, and 53, Farriugdon-street, City, 


GANSFLECTUM  CRINOLINES, 


158, 6d, and 174, 6¢., 
be 24, 29, end 3 yards round. 
Wear scuiitabiy weil.”—Court Journal, 
ADDLEY BOUBNE, 37, Piccaailly. 


plccadiLiy PETTICOATS, 35s, 


pret‘ily puffed, in French Liama 
@ Learned in the sr: of petticoais.”— Le Follet. 
ADDLKY BOURNE, 37, Picvadilly, 


ows, Piaita, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
+» and ey Other description of Ornam: Hatz, 
of the first quality, of OOLLEY, Pertumen Heinen” gat 
Sha mpover, 38, Bishopupate-atreet Within, Hair-cutting, 6d," 


H WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE 

« CROCHET NEEDLES have the word“ Penelope 

handle, A set of four, with the new Patent Uneot pic Hi 

bahoare bas f= nese om a in their true porition for work, 
q ree, q t, Patenee, and Manuf, 

Majesty, Alcester, and 4/, Graham-strecs London. one 


NO. RIMMER and SONS’ HEMISPHERIC 
ES, in papers of 25, | doz. } doz, 1y ounes 
100 aseorved, bert quality, Retail by hoe Ther a - 
jent-atreet ; Potver and Co., Cranley-terrace, Biompion; Mz. T. 
Robinson, Jun. Dorchoster; Mr. T. M- Willinnis, Curditf ;' Mr, W. 
Retdlngron. High W jeombe ; Mr. D. Durrant, Shouriees ; Me. W, 
du im. x v 
proce ery i oath Dotanale—Cook, Sop, und Co. 22, St. Paul's 


Nees for the PRESENT SEASON: 


OCT, 7, 1865 


1,°°%* 


now . 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludzate- 
S, DKKSEES, MANTLES, FAMILY 


hilt, 
LINENS, 


rEW SILKS8.—PATTERNS y¥RER 


New Checked Glacée. 14 ¥: 
" ‘arda, £2 2, 


MENT, 


Patterns 
__ JORN MARVEY ond SON, Ludgate-hil, 
LACK FIGUR 
assortment of N re oe 
A arate roa Gialan, hina Pll yng M4 yarda 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill, 
frauiLz LINEN DEPART 
ine CHN HARVEY and BON, Lodgate-hill, 
Trish and Scotch Table 
Made and Marked with Creat or Initial, and . . 
Preset CL Ass CABPETS, Lowest prices, 
Patterns con ba terol te es Conan free, 

T. VENABLES and 80N8, London, 
IRST-CLASS SILKS, i 
FE nite for Rg we 1m, 

___1s WHEABERS'SSa 0M, rondo, x, 
JyuBst-CLags DRAPERY. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, 
EES 
T. VEN and SONS, London, B. 
pee al Mia cere crescent lines ol 
J%BSt-oLAss MOURNING, Lowest prices, 
oe tpt Es 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, E, 


FPsr-crass, IRON BEDSTEADS, kc, 
list free, 


Price-! 
T. VENABLES and SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel i and 2, 4,6, 8, Commercial-street, Londen, 


P RBOVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No.t0, REGENT-STRERT, LONDON, W. 


Invested Cay £1,660,447, 
‘Annual Inooms, £190,005" 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,726,600, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey, 


The Profits, eubject toa trifling Stootien, are divided among the 
neured, 
Examp'ea of Bonuses added to Policies lesued 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, = 


Number | Date of Annual , . Sum Amount wit 
of Policy.) Policy, Premium, | Insured, | Bonus Addi tione, 
Zs 4 £ £ «# 4 

amis 1823 194 15 10 5000 10032 14 3 
3924 4 165 4 8 5000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1824 we 1B 4 4000 9637 2 9 
5795 1835 7B 5000 9253 5 10 
2027 1816 12213 4 | «4000 @576 11 2 
3044 1831 49 15 10 | 1000 2,408 7 6 
788 1808 2 ls 4 3000 2,327 13 $8 


JOHN HOpDINOTT, Secretary, 


The next division of profits will take place in April, 1868, Policies 
effected before the 1st of January, 1866, will be entitied to share im 


thie di: 
UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 


Act of atreet, 
ae MONE or other security, in 
sums £20 19 £300, to be repaid aliments, extonding over 
one, , Or oars. ‘henoclation 
euables tt 20 plete its wiiseae No inquiry 

i 


NERS LA 
GARDNERS' CHANDE! 
GAKDNERS’ DINNER a bf 
GARDNRUS DRAWING-ROO! 
GARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS. 
GARDNERS’ PLATED GOODS, 


LACKS’ SILVER EBLECTRO-PLATE 
in ne good for wear aa real silver, 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 


110 Oand1 15 8 
Dessert ditto .. ce eo eo eo LOO, 1100 
Table Spoons - - - - 1100, 118 0 
Dessert ditto .. or ee ee -~ 1lOO, 100 
Tea Spoons .. - os - «= 01230 , 018 0 
Catalogues gratis, or ree, Orders e-free per rail, 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, Loui 


DAM and COS DINNER SEBVICES 


of stone ch: 108 pieces, £2 2s, Several bi serviors 
alwaye on view; table giasses of every description ; glass char- 
de} £33e, Parties may furnish from the largest stock in London, 


at a saving of 20 per cont —87, Oxford-etreet (near Ragent-circus), i 
FACT.—An ELEGANT POCKET 


TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote correct time, gold ap- 
pcndages, gilt case, &e,, included. Price One Shilling, Vaicelled 
free to any part for fourtesa stamps, 

PAUL BANSOM, 91, Brunswick-street, Baggerstone, London, N.B. 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


HE NEWLY-INVENTED POCKET 


TIMEPIECE, with handsome gilt Case and an elrgant 
enamelled via', intersperse’ with gold. Brice 1s ; by post, 14 stamps. 
JOU MALPAS, Kidderminster. 


HE NEW-INVENTED AMEBICAN 
A POCKET MICROSOOPE-—which for magnifying pewer will 
astovish all, containing living specimens—sent free, on receipt of 
20 postege-stamps, to any part of the kin; Addresa 8. J, 
GOK, 3, St. Julian’s-terrace, St. Julian’s-street, St. Miles Thorn- 
lane, Norwich, 


RY'S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE 
ih mites dearventods etttie an ee: in quility. 
3.8 PRY and SONS 
Bristol and London. 
Bold by Grocers, &c., 


PEARL OOOOA, 
in Quarier-; Pi 


‘acketa. 
bserve the name on each label. 


ty RY’S 


Grocers, 


vasscll-street ; 170, Pie eadilly; and 48, Thread-ne’dlo-sireet. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. Ia 
boxes, at is, 144., 2a, 9d., 44, 6d. and Lis, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, Catherine-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Ocaney of Middiesex, by 
‘THOMAS FOX, 2.Catherine-strest, Strand, aforesaid,-SATU BDAY, 
OCTOBER 7, 1866, 


